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A NEGLECTED FORM OF CHILD LABOR 





In spite of all the progress that has come during the campaign 
of the last fifteen years to improve conditions of industrial child 
labor, there has remained one wall of opposition which as yet has 
hardly been dented. Public sentiment has demanded legislative 
regulation of the age at which children may begin work in fac- 
tories and workshops, the number of hours they may be employed, 
the kind of work they may do, and the conditions under which 
they may work. But legislation cannot be secured nor, a prere- 
quisite, can public sentiment be aroused for the protection of the 
children on our streets. 

It is not that study of this phase of child labor has been neg- 
lected. In cities and in towns all over the country the newsboys 
and the bootblacks and the messengers have been made the sub- 
ject of special inquiries by agencies of various kinds—social, edu- 
cational, and civic. But unfortunately it has been difficult to secure 
wide publicity for these studies, and interest in them dies before 
they have borne fruit. 

In this number of the American Child are described two street 
trade studies—one, an individual study of newsboys in Birming- 
ham made by the Alabama State Department of Child Welfare; 
the other a study in Dallas, Texas, made by the Civic Federation. 
The findings of these two studies are striking—but more striking 
is the fact that they are practically a repetition of the facts revealed 
in other studies. In no less than twenty-five cities and towns, 
the National Child Labor Committee has followed up children 
engaged in street trades and in each city without exception has 
found among them the same tendency to delinquency to poor 
school work and to be influenced by unwholesome surroundings. 
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We hear frequently of the millionaire who started life as a 
newsboy—but silent are the countless number who started in the 
same way but whose lives have been failures. More frequent 
than the millionaire as the adult of the newsboy is the man whose 
ambition was thwarted when a boy and whose life has been handi- 
capped by the lack of education, physical hardships and unwhole- 
some pleasures that street work involves. 

These children must be given a fair chance. They must be 
insured the opportunity to enjoy a normal childhood—and this 
means protective legislation. 


ELL A 














FROM THE CHILD 
NEW WELFARE FIELD 





Report of the Annual Christmas Conference of Child Welfare Work- 
ers of New England and North Atlantic States 


The Annual Christmas Conference of Child Welfare Workers of 
New England and the North Atlantic States was held in the Russell 
Sage Building, New York City, December 28th and 29th. 

This Conference has grown from a group of a dozen persons 
who first met in 1912 to over a hundred. The original purpose has 
been held strictly in mind from the beginning, namely: To discuss 
frankly and honestly the various practical problems of child welfare 
agencies. The Conference has never permitted the reading of for- 
mal papers. Each session has taken some practical problem for 
discussion under the leadership of a chairman especially familiar 
with that problem. The program of last December had two main 
questions: 


First: What are some of our failures and how can we turn failures 
into successes in our child welfare work? The special fields touched upon 
were: (1) The relation between welfare work for families and for children. 
(2) The relation between the care of dependent children and _ protective 
agencies. (3) The inter-relations of a child-placing agency and the foster 
families in which the children are placed. (4) The best kind of service 
which can be rendered to children by institutions and foster family care. 
(5) The light which the experience of a child welfare agency may throw 
upon the perplexing problems of wholesome family life, divorce, illegiti- 
macy, etc. 


The dominating spirit of these discussions was one of unusual 
humility and earnest inquiry as to more efficient means by which 
progress can be made. There was no echo even of the old acri- 
monious claims of institutions versus family care. The old question 
put by Pontius Pilate to the Nazarene might sum up the spirit of 
the whole discussion ‘‘What is truth?” 
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The second question was developed at a dinner meeting, namely: 
7 What are some of the most significant forward steps which have 
been made or are being made in the child welfare field? 

The specific answers given to this question were: 


(1) The program of the Commonwealth Fund for studying the methods 
for the prevention of delinquency. This program was discussed by Mr. 
Barry C. Smith, General Director of the Commonwealth Fund. The pro- 
gram includes: 

(a) A five-year maintenance of a clinic for the study and guidance of 
children in New York City. A connection is being made with at least 
five public schools as a source of behavior problems for such clinical study 
and advice. 

(b) The granting of ten fellowships yearly for the next five years to 
experienced and promising persons in the juvenile courts, schools, and 
other forms of social welfare, to study in the New York School of Social 
Work and the above-mentioned clinic. 


A (c) The partial maintenance of three-year demonstrations of visiting 
teacher work in at least ten new communities a year for three years. 
; (d) A field work psychiatric clinic service for at least ten juvenile 


courts and other local communities yearly for the next five years. 

(e) A publicity service which will make the results of all the above 
studies and demonstrations available to the maximum number of teachers 
and child welfare workers throughout the country. 

(2) Mr. Homer Folks also explained in detail the plans of the State 
Charities Aid Association to study the results of twenty-three years of 
placing children in foster homes by the Association. 

(3) Mr. C. C. Carstens described (a) studies of intake of dependent 
children in selected counties in Illinois; (6) the problem of child protec- 
tion in selected counties in New York State; (c) the results of efforts to 
readjust neglected children to the families from which they had been for- 
merly taken in Massachusetts. 

(4) Dr. Hastings H. Hart described the forward steps taken by the 
American Prison Association in connection with the National Association 
for the study of truant, neglected, and delinquent children. 


With the formation of the Child Welfare League in 1921 the 
recent Conference in New York was held under the auspices of this 
League. A similar Conference under the League auspices was held 
in Chicago with an attendance of over a hundred on January 26th 
and 27th. A third local Conference is already planned to be held 
in the South during the month of March. 


Henry W. THURSTON. 
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Illiteracy in the United States 


The United States has by no means solved its illiteracy prob- 
lem. According to the 1920 Census there are 4,931,905 illiterates 
over ten years of age in the United States exclusive of its outlying 
possessions. This means that 6.0 per cent of our population are 
unable to write not only in English but in any language. However 
we may feel slightly encouraged when we consider that there are 
584,258 fewer illiterates now than in 1910, despite an increase of 
13,738,354 in our total population. 

The Southern States show the most notable reduction in illiter- 
acy due largely to the great improvement in their school and child 
labor laws during the last decade. Georgia, for example, has 328,838 
illiterates, but the percentage of illiteracy is 15.3 as compared with 
20.7 in 1910. Alabama has reduced its illiteracy from 22.9 per 
cent in 1910 to 16.1 per cent in 1920; Louisiana from 29.0 to 21.9; 
Mississippi from 22.4 to 17.1; South Carolina from 25.7 to 18.1 and 
North Carolina from 18.5 to 13.1. 

But while this section of the country has progressed, other 
sections have not been so successful. The 1920 Census lists 35.8 
per cent of the illiterates as foreign born in comparison with a 
percentage of 29.9 in 1910. Connecticut which has a large immi- 
grant population is the only state to show a greater percentage of 
illiteracy now than in 1910—its total percentage increasing from 
6.0 to 6.2 with an increase of 13,929 in the number of its foreign 
born illiterates. New Jersey, which is also a great immigrant cen- 
ter, although its total percentage of illiteracy has decreased, has 
18,044 more foreign born illiterates now than in 1910, and similar 
conditions exist in New York, Illinois and Massachusetts. 

But we cannot lay all the blame on the negroes and the foreign 
born. 25.2 per cent of the illiterates in this country today are 
native whites. In Kentucky there are 112,206 native white illit- 
erates, far outnumbering the 2,244 foreign born and the 40,548 
negroes. Tennessee has 101,809 native white illiterates as com- 
pared with 1,263 foreign born and 79,532 negroes; and West Vir- 
ginia has 44,324 native white illiterates and only 14,548 foreign 
born and 10,513 negroes. 

The total annual appropriation of the Federal Government is 
$5,686,005,706. Of this only .13 of 1 per cent is devoted to public 
education. If the United States is to live down its reputation as 
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one of the most illiterate of the greater nations, it must materially 
increase its appropriations for educational purposes. 


Reversion to Illiteracy 


A newspaper in Durham, North Carolina, comments on the 
fact that, although the school enrollment is greater this year than 
ever before, a larger proportion of boys and girls of school age are 
at work than in any other city of the state. “The great majority 
of this class go to work in the mills and factories as soon as they are 
allowed to by the child labor laws.” This means at 14 years, for the 
child labor law of North Carolina permits children to work at that 
age and the compulsory attendance law does not require attendance 
beyond that age, regardless of the school grade completed. The 
result is that many children are leaving school for work with a very 
flimsy educational equipment. ‘The largest classes,’’ the news- 
paper continues, “are in the lower grades, while the fifth and sixth 
grades are small.’”’ A third or fourth grade education hardly teaches 
the child to read and write—it gives him no practical work, no back- 
ground, nothing that enables him to do more than unskilled routine 
work. The child with such an educational handicap can seldom 
advance—he is doomed to a blind-alley job. The director of work 
for native-born illiterates in one of the southern states says that 
third and fourth graders are apt to “revert to illiteracy.” She 
has found that many of the adults with whom she comes in contact, 
though now totally illiterate, have had three or four years at school 
some time in the past. This is a strong argument for basing com- 
pulsory attendance laws not on age but on achievement. This does 
not necessarily mean “grade,” though at present this is our only 
measure for educational progress. It is necessary to prevent child- 
ren from going to work not only until they are physically qualified 
but until they are educationally qualified. A child of fourteen who 
has not completed at least the sixth grade, preferably the eighth, is 
not qualified, and belongs in school. 


1920 Census Figures Regarding School Attendance 


The figures of the Census with regard to school attendance are 
equally significant. Of the 19,161,319 children 7 to 15 years of 
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age reported, 2,259,312 (11.8 per cent) are not attending school. 
The percentage for the 7 to 13 year group is 9.68 and for the 14 to 
15 year group 20.03. The state with the highest percentage of 
attendance of the 7 to 13 year group is Massachusetts and of the 
14 to 15 year group, Utah. Those with the lowest percentage are 
Kentucky and Rhode Island, respectively. It must be borne in 
mind that the Census inquiry as to school attendance was merely 
as to whether the person enumerated had attended school, college 
or any kind of educational institution at any time between Sep- 
tember 1, 1919, and the census date, January 1, 1920. This would 
include children who had enrolled but had dropped out in the three 
month period between September and January, and would likewise 
include children who, according to the usual definition, had “left 
school,” but who were in attendance at part-time classes, evening 
school, etc. Although the percentage of non-attendance is start- 
ling, it is encouraging to note that there is an increase of 4.26 per 
cent over 1919 for the 7 to 13 year group and 4.99 per cent for the 
14 to 15 year group. 


Better Attendance in Delaware Schools 


Not only was “American Education Week’’ observed in Dela- 
ware but it was preceded by a “School Attendance Week.” In his 
proclamation naming this week Governor Denney called attention 
to the fact that from one-fourth to one-third of the white pupils and 
one-third to one-half of the colored pupils in the rural schools were 
failing in promotion and added: ‘The chief reason why these pupils 
failed in promotion is that they attended school for so brief a period 
as to make it impossible for the teacher to advance them with the 
other pupils into the higher grade.” The Bureau of Education of 
the Service Citizens of Delaware contributed to the success of this 
week by preparing and giving to the public up-to-date information 
with regard to attendance gathered by them on the individual pupil 
enrollment cards now in use in the schools throughout the state. 
Many interesting facts were revealed among which the following are 
the most significant: 


1. Colored schools have a larger percentage of absences than 
white schools, and also a larger percentage of failures of promotion. 
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2. One-teacher schools have a larger percentage of failures of 
promotion than graded schools, although there are some striking 
examples to the contrary. 

3. Irrespective of other factors, such as type of school and of 
race, the boys have a larger percentage of absences than the girls 
and a larger percentage of failures to advance. 

4. Children of farmers, whether owners, tenants or laborers, 
have a larger percentage of absence than town residents, and child- 
ren of farm tenants are at a greater disadvantage than children of 
farm owners or farm employees. 

5. The first cause operating to keep the students away from 
school were, in their order of importance: illness, agricultural 
work, other work, parental indifference, late enrollment, weather 
and out of town. 

6. These various causes did not all operate constantly through- 
out the year. Agricultural work was heavy in September, October, 
April, May and June. The most constant of all causes was illness, 
which was the slightest in September, with 3.2 per cent, and heaviest 
in February, with 9.5 per cent. Parental indifference was lightest 
in October, occasioning but .8 per cent, and heaviest in May and 
June, occasioning 3.4 per cent of absences. 

7. The percentage of absence also varied with the type of school 
attended. The heaviest absence percentage occurred in the single- 
teacher schools, where one-fourth of all the days the pupils were 
enrolled in school during the year was absence and three-fourths 
only was attendance. 


These facts speak for themselves. They are a striking confirma- 
tion—or more correctly, a repetition—of what the National Child 
Labor Committee has found in its studies in other parts of the 
country. The campaign for better child labor and compulsory 
school attendance laws for more strict enforcement of such laws, 
for improved schools, and for more adequate health protection 
cannot be allowed to weaken until such conditions as the above 
cease to exist. 


Non-Promotion and School-Leaving in Toledo 


A recent study of non-promotion, made by the Toledo (Ohio) 
Consumers’ League, revealed the fact that one child in every six 
fails of promotion, and that there is wide variation in the percentage 
of children failing in the different schools and even in different 
grades of the same school. The report recommends that a detailed 
study be made of the causes for non-promotion and for the strik- 
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ing decrease in enrollment from the first to the eighth grade; that 
an attempt be made to establish more definite standards for rating 
scholarship; that promotion periods be shorter. It also recom- 
mends several changes in school administration destined to increase 
the interest of the child in his work, thus eliminating one cause fot 
non-promotion. These recommendations include the adoption of 
the junior high school form of organization; the employment of 
more men teachers in the upper grades of the elementary school; 
the employment of special teachers for children who have fallen 
behind in their work; the employment of visiting teachers; greater 
use of public libraries, the Museum of Art, and other educational 
facilities which the city affords. All of these changes, it believes, 
will be facilitated by the creation of a Vocational Guidance Bureau 
which would serve as a Child Study Laboratory, and include also 
in its duties the enforcement of the attendance law, the issuance 
of work permits and statistical work. 

Of even greater interest is a study of children who leave school for 
work made jointly by the committee on Women and Children in In- 
dustry of the Toledo Woman’s Committee of the Council for National 
Defense and the Toledo Consumers’ League. This report was based 
on an intensive study of 329 children out of a total of 3,227 who 
received work permits between 1915 and 1917. Among the striking 
facts regarding working children brought out are the following: 
92 per cent were retarded in school (38 per cent for more than three 
years); financial need and indifference are the most frequent causes 
for school leaving, each being responsible for about 50 per cent; 
most of the children have held more than one job since leaving 
school, the average number being about 3; 50 per cent of the jobs 
held during this period had been held for six months or less and 
only about 25 per cent had been held for over a year; there is no 
relationship whatever between the different jobs held by the same 
individual; the reason for leaving a job is usually better immediate 
wages, no regard being given to the possibility of advancerhent; 
wages are low and usually stay low. These and other facts lead 
to the following conclusions, which hold good for children through- 
out the country who leave school prematurely for work. 

1. All these children left school with less specialized industrial 


learning, and some with less academic training, than it is possible 
for them to absorb and for reasons that are not insurmountable. 
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2. They entered industry without special training or guidance 
and started at a wage noticeably low. 

3. Having entered industry they drifted from job to job with- 
out guidance and without any complete record being kept. 


The recommendations of this report are specific. First in im- 
portance is the establishment of a Vocational Guidance Bureau 
which should include the following features: a child study labor- 
atory, a vocational advisement department, a placement bureau, a 
work permit department, an attendance department, a statistical 
division, and a visiting teachers’ staff. . 

Other recommendations include a course in Civics which will 
acquaint the child before leaving school with social studies; state 
aid for children who otherwise would be obliged to leave school 
because of economic pressure; industrial training in the schools; 
an effort to make both parents and children realize the importance 
of education; the extension of the upper age limit of the Compul- 
sory Education law to 18 years, in order that boys and girls under 
that age, unless employed, must be in school. 

Both of these reports are important in that they deal not with 
the usual measurements of school efficiency but with the basic fail- 
ure of the school—+.e., its inability to hold children and to educate 
them. Both recommend that a Bureau of Vocational Guidance be 
established; such a step should be taken not only because of the 
present need as demonstrated in these reports, but because it would 
create the machinery for further research and experimentation. In 
this way alone can the future needs of the Toledo school system 
be determined, and can the holding power of the schools be increased. 


The School in An Industrial Community 


How the school system can be adjusted to the needs of an 
industrial community is explained in an unusually significant educa- 
tional survey just made of the Francis Scott Key School located at 
Locust Point, Baltimore. This survey was made at the request of 
the school authorities who realized that, as at present organized, the 
school was not effectively meeting the needs of the community, and 
its recommendations should be considered by all schools in indus- 
trial centers. The conditions in the community affecting the 
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school and their results on the work of the school are summarized 
as follows: 


1. Only about one-half of one per cent of the children of the 
Locust Point School ever go to a high school. 

2. A large number of children, both boys and girls, leave school 
and go to work immediately on reaching their fourteenth birthday 
or very soon after. 

3. The factories visited reveal the fact that most of the work- 
certificate children get jobs in which there is very little chance to 
learn a trade or to work up beyond a mere routine job. 

4, The environment of the children at Locust Point is far from 
being an ideal one, and is likely to be worse in the future, when the 
industries occupy the open space they have in reserve. 


Based on a detailed study of these facts, and in cooperation 
with the industrial establishments of the community the following 
reorganization was suggested: 


1. Place all children 13 years of age or older, except a few of 
the “ungraded” and all others who have reached the sixth grade, 
into a division of the school to be run under a departmental organi- 
zation and having a curriculum in which industrial training and the 
right kind of physical training and recreation are given an equal 
place ‘aie other subjects. This might be called an intermediate 
school. 

2. Organize cooperative part-time classes for such students as 
must leave school and go to work before graduation from the inter- 
mediate school. 

3. Provide a one-year trade or vocational course following the 
eighth grade. 

4. More industrial work for slow and subnormal students who 
are now classified as “‘ungraded.” 

5. Evening grade or vocational classes for young men and 
young women who are working in the industries and are desirous 
of improving their education. 


The method by which each of these changes could be accom- 
plished, the type of school plant needed and the increased salary 
expense are fully discussed. The report comes out strongly against 
the early school-leaving of children to enter industry. It believes 
that with the reorganization suggested the appeal of the school will 
be stronger and children will remain for a longer period. The idea 
of a practical curriculum adapted to the community cannot be 
criticized. It is essential with such a program, however, to secure 
wise direction in order that the industrial side shall not be over- 
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emphasized and the school become a purely technical trade-training 
institution, no more adapted to secure a balanced development of 
the child than the present academic curriculum. 


Federal Aid for Child Welfare 


1921 has to its credit an advance step in social legislation. 
The “maternity bill,’”’ which has long had the endorsement of many 
social and civic organizations was enacted into law the day before 
Thanksgiving. Briefly, it provides federal aid to the states for 
the promotion of maternity and infant welfare. The Children’s 
Bureau is charged with the administration of the act, and a Board 
of Maternity and Infant Hygiene is created, consisting of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, who serves as executive officer, the Gen- 
eral-Surgeon of the U. S. Public Health Service, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

An appropriation of $1,480,000 is authorized for the current 
fiscal year, and $1,240,000 for succeeding years. Each state accept- 
ing the act will receive $10,000 the first year and $5,000 a year 
thereafter; and states providing $5,000 of their own for this work 
will receive another $5,000. In addition, $710,000 a year is pro- 
vided to be distributed among the States on the basis of population, 
provided the amount apportioned is matched by the state. 

Five states—Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico and Oregon—in their 1921 legislative sessions had passed 
laws accepting the Act, if it should become a law. Since its passage 
22 additional states have accepted it, the Act providing that, pend- 
ing the next legislative session, the Governor of any state may 
authorize its acceptance. 


Kentucky Children’s Code Commission 


Improvement in the juvenile court and probation situation in 
Kentucky is the end toward which the activities of the Kentucky 
Children’s Code Commission will be chiefly directed during the 
present legislative session. Their report, prepared by Miss Mabel 
Brown Ellis of the National Child Labor Committee, was sub- 
mitted to the Governor and General Assembly on January 22; it 
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included recommendations for the immediate enactment of seven 
bills, of which three concern courts and probation, and tentative 
recommendations for a comprehensive program of child welfare 
legislation which the Commission proposes to submit after revision 
to the General Assembly of 1924. 

The immediate program includes a bill amending the present 
juvenile court act in the following particulars: age limit of 18 set 
for both boys and girls; jury trial eliminated; expenditure of public 
funds for court expenses authorized in all counties; suitable deten- 
tion facilities required in all counties; transfer to criminal court 
limited to children over 15; transfer of jurisdiction from court to 
state institution required upon commitment; physical and mental 
examinations and treatment authorized. 

The establishment of a family court or court of domestic rela- 
tions, which is much needed in Louisville, apparently cannot be 
secured in Kentucky without amending the state constitution but 
probation service in the courts at present handling divorce, deser- 
tion and non-support cases would secure one important feature of 
the domestic relations court, and this is made possible by a bill 
providing for the appointment of probation officers in any court 
in the discretion of the judges. 

A third bill provides for the appointment of a permanent state 
commission on juvenile courts and probation with the powers and 
duties usually exercised by such bodies. 

The street trading clause of the Kentucky child labor law was 
recently held invalid on purely technical grounds which related to 
alleged errors in phraseology. An amendment eliminating these 
objections and a second amendment requiring the return of dupli- 
cate certificates by the issuing officer to the State Department of 
Labor will be submitted. 

Amendment to the desertion and non-support act is designed 
to cover the case of the pregnant wife and to consolidate the various 
conflicting statutes now on the books. A new law is proposed to 
establish the legal status of abandoned children with reference to 
adoption. 

Continuation and enlargement of the Kentucky Children’s 
Code Commission under the name of the Kentucky Child Welfare 
Commission and its establishment upon a permanent basis are pro- 
vided for in the last of the bills proposed for 1922. If this bill is 
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passed, Kentucky will be the first state to recognize the value of 
having permanently available such advisory and investigative serv- 
ices as the Child Welfare Commission can render. 


Wisconsin Supreme Court Decision 


A significant decision has recently been handed down by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court setting aside an award of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission for injuries to a minor sustained while per- 
forming services incident to his employment. The case is that of 
a 14-year old boy employed with a work permit in a printing and 
bookbinding establishment. His duties were to run errands and 
to help at other odd jobs such as folding sheets of paper, pounding 
books recently bound, etc. It was claimed that he had been spe- 
cifically instructed to keep away from all machines and had never 
been asked to do any work on a machine. Natural curiosity and 
interest in machinery, however, led him to attempt to cut a tablet 
for himself on a machine located in the room where he was work- 
ing, and in doing so he cut off the ends of two fingers. The Com- 
mission awarded compensation, proceeding upon the theory that it 
was natural for a boy at that age to be attracted to machinery 
and that the employer should provide supervision to prevent injury 
resulting from this cause. The Trial Court sustained the award 
upon the theory that a boy who leaves his assigned task to satisfy 
his desire to see how a machine works, is no more outside of the 
scope of his employment than the adult who responds to the desire 
to rest, to warm himself or to refresh himself with food, and in 
such cases of adults awards have been given. The case was appealed, 
however, and the Supreme Court upheld the appeal on the ground 
that the child’s injury was in no sense a result of his employment, 
nor due to negligence of the employer. 

This case is but one more example of the tendency pointed out 
in the last issue of Taz AMERICAN CuHiLp for young wage earners, 
because of the love of adventure, curiosity and irresponsibility 
inherent in youth, to suffer industrial accidents more readily than 
adults. Such irresponsibility on the part of the child may relieve 
the employer of direct blame; but if young people suffer accidents 
because of instincts and characteristics natural to youth, should 
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they not be forbidden to work in any capacity where the exercise 
of these natural instincts is apt to bring them misfortune? 


Child Labor in the Movies 


Benjamin S. Weiss of the University of Southern California 
has recently completed a study of 225 of the 1,500 children said to 
be annually employed in the production of motion pictures at Los 
Angeles. The California compulsory education law requires every 
child between the ages of 8 and 16 years to attend school at least four 
hours a day, but it is possible for the producers to get around these 
provisions by substituting private tutoring for school room attend- 
ance. These tutors have to be recommended by the public school 
authorities but they are paid by the companies. A certain grade 
of teaching is assured but the classes are held wherever it happens 
to be convenient and the screen children are subject to constant 
interruptions even during study hours. 

There seemed to be a general feeling among the teachers ques- 
tioned that children so employed became excitable, precocious, un- 
reasonably mature and lacking in any power of concentration. 
Their experience in a world of flimsy make-believe and constant 
change cannot but have such an effect on their characters. 

Mr. Weiss protests against the motion picture industry being 
granted certain privileges in the employment of children; but he 
also states that the blame does not rest entirely on individual pro- 
ducers but rather on a “combination of the impersonal attitude of 
modern business and the apparent need of employing children under 
questionable circumstances.” 


The Meaning of Child Labor 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Company announce for spring pub- 
lication ‘‘The Meaning of Child Labor,” by Raymond G. Fuller, 
of the staff of the National Child Labor Committee. This book 
will be included in the National Social Science Series, of which 
President Frank L. MeVey of the University of Kentucky is editor. 
Some idea of the scope and purpose of the volume may be gained 
from the following quotation from the author’s preface: 
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“With progress in child-labor reforms, the conception of child 
labor has broadened; and with the broadening of this conception, 
the program of reform has expanded. The field of vision in child- 
labor reform includes today much that was not there, and much 
more that was not there conspicuously, at the beginning of the 
century—to go no farther back. This is partly due to accomplish- 
ment of first tasks, partly to enlightening experience, and partly 
to increasing knowledge about the child himself. 

“In accordance with present views and conceptions, an outline 
of child labor and its problem would run somewhat as follows: 


“(1) Direct effects (or hazards). These group themselves into 
physical, mental and moral. 

(2) Indirect effects (or deprivations). These are, among 
other things, loss of schooling and loss of play, constituting together 
an educational loss, if we take ‘educational’ in its broadest sense. 

“(3) Substitutes for child labor. Here, by implication, we add 
to our preceding category, since the principal substitutes are play, 
schooling, and suitable work, and these are all educational. Child 
labor might almost be defined as the absence of its substitutes. 

“(4) Methods of reform may be classified as prohibitory, pre- 
ventive and substitutional. Methods of each kind are necessary. 
Establishment of the substitutes for child labor in the lives of all 
children is both a goal and a method of child labor reform—the 
method of overcoming evil with good. 





“Recent progress in child-labor reform is seen to be a matter 
not only of outward accomplishment but of inner growth that 
promises even greater accomplishment in the future than in the 
past. It well exemplifies the words of Professor A. J. Todd, who 
writes: ‘It is perfectly apparent by this time that the Promised 
Land of wholesome social life cannot be seen clearly by eyes dimmed 
with easy tears; nor can the call to constructive social work be 
heard above the thumping of a fluttery heart. Social reform of 
any and every kind must be thought out and carried through in 
the scientific spirit.’ ”’ 


Newsboys of Dallas 


“Society in the mass is heedless and more or less callous. The 
city streets are where that mass heedlessness and callousness are 
most in evidence. When plastic, immature, careless boyhood is 
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set to work in that great, hurrying selfish machine, what happens 
to the boy?” 

This is what a survey recently published by the Civic Federa- 
tion of Dallas tries to find out. The report covers the cases of 
about 300 boys, basing its facts on data gathered from the Street 
and Newsboys’ Club, the school, the family, the boy himself, the 
neighborhood, the Juvenile Court and the employer. It ‘s valu- 
able to note that all such surveys lead to the same conclusion—the 
streets of our cities are no place for children. 

Widowed mothers and little newsboys seem to be linked to- 
gether in the public mind. But out of 263 Dallas newsboys only 
26 were the children of widows, while 176 were living at home with 
both their parents. Two hundred and thirteen out of 267 boys 
were retarded in school and 134 out of 246 were irregular in attend- 
ance. Sixteen per cent of 303 investigations revealed delinquency 
with Juvenile Court action. Comparison with the delinquency 
figures for the total boy population of Dallas shows that delinquency 
is two and three-fourths times greater among newsboys than among 
the group as a whole. However, this is to be expected when it is 
considered that 257 of these 303 boys were between the ages of ten 
and fifteen; that the great majority of them were just entering the 
age of adolescence—the age when a boy is most impressionable and 
when “street and gang” are liable to have their worst effect on his 
character. 

The pen pictures at the end of the report are a series of vivid 
sketches of the characters and lives of some of these boys showing 
their great capacity for good as well as evil. How much longer 
is this group of future citizens to be permitted to encounter the 
mental and moral hazards of street work and run the risk of devel- 
oping bad qualities rather than good? 


Educational Centre for Unemployed Juveniles 


A significant report has recently been prepared by the Bucks 
Education Committee with regard to the educational centre for 
unemployed juveniles at High Wycombe, England. Instruction 
was given during the regular school hours from June 8 to July 29 
and during this time several encouraging results were noted: (1) the 
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spirit of resentment aroused by the element of compulsion gave 
way to interest, many remaining after the required age; (2) Although 
many of the youths who entered were actually illiterate, much 
progress was made in academic lines. (3) Conduct, which at first 
was very bad and beyond control, showed steady improvement. 

The use to which this time was put is of special interest and © 
might well be considered by the schools of this country. ‘During 
the morning session instruction was given in general subjects, but 
a distinct vocational bias was followed for Workshop and Indus- 
trial calculations, Talks on Industrual and Historical facts concern- 
ing the Town and County; on Civics and Citizenship, on Literature, 
etc., with Practical and Free Drawing. The afternoons were given 
up to visits to works and places of interest, lantern lectures, and to 
sports and recreations.” 


Social Work in the First Grade of a Public School 


A two years’ study of children entering the kindergarten and 
first grade of one of the Philadelphia public schools has recently 
been completed by the White-Williams Foundation of Philadelphia. 
The study was undertaken in the hope that such an intensive study 
would indicate the proportion of school children needing home 
visits and individual attention. At the same time, based on the 
results of the physical and psychological examinations given during 
the study, specific effort was made to secure necessary treatment 
and assistance in adjustment for the children in the groups studied. 

Although the number of children studied was not sufficiently 
great to permit detailed conclusions, the study made clear that a 
large majority of children in the lower grades are suffering from 
physical defects that seem to be retarding their progress in school, 
and that, in the greater number of cases, their families are anxious 
to have these defects remedied. 


The Harmon Foundation 


William E. Harmon, a trustee of the National Child Labor 
Committee since 1904, has established the Harmon Foundation to 
promote the establishment of playgrounds in towns and small 
cities. 
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The Foundation will not give money for playgrounds outright, 
but it will give its services and organization. East Rutherford, 
New Jersey, is the first town to benefit from Mr. Harmon’s plan. 
The vacant lot long used as an athletic field was offered for sale 
as a factory site. At the request of the citizens of the town, the 
Harmon Foundation organized a playground committee, secured an 
option on the land, divided it into small lots after the manner of a 
real estate subdivision and offered it for sale at one dollar a lot. 
The school children were organized as a selling force and the sale 
was advertised by the Foundation and carried on under its direc- 
tion. A whirlwind auction of choice lots closed the campaign and 
the playground was sold, the buyer’s deed for each lot conveying 
interest and title therein to the Playground Association forever. 

The offices of the Foundation are at 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Miss Ethel Bedient, formerly on the staff of the 
National Child Labor Committee, is director of the work and would 
be glad to correspond with any one wishing to take up the play 
needs of his own home town. 


BREVITIES 


Through the courtesy of the American Correspondent of the 
International Labor Office, the National Child Labor Committee 
has received a summary of the legislative action taken by the dif- 
ferent countries with regard to the Child Labor Conventions adopted 
at the Washington Conference in 1919. It has received also copies 
of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the 
Third International Labor Conference in Geneva, 1921. A sum- 
mary of the legislative action and pending legislative action on these 
conventions will be ready shortly, and a complete summary of the 
results of the International Conferences will be printed in the May 
issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. 


According to the Annual Report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for 1921, over $24,000 has been received during the 
past year under the Child Labor Tax Law. This is an increase 
of nearly $22,000 over the 1920 amount. The tax imposed is ten 
per cent of the annual net profit of the tax payer. Certificates 
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of age are now issued by federal authorities in five states. The 
number of applications this year in these states is 29 per cent below 
the number recorded for the preceding year. The report attributes 
this decrease to the tendency of employers to refuse employment 
to children under 16, when sufficient labor over that age is avail- 
able. 


The case to test the constitutionality of the present federal 
tax on child labor which has been pending in the Supreme Court 
since December, 1919, has been assigned for hearing on March 6th. 


The Philippines have recently created the office of Public Wel- 
fare Commissioner for the purpose of organizing general welfare 
work, the chief initial aim being the reduction of infant mortality. 
Dr. Jose Fabella, former Secretary of the Public Welfare Board 
and Director of the Bureau of Dependent Children, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner. The First National Conference on Infant 
Mortality and Public Welfare was held in Manila the second week 
in December. Almost thirteen hundred delegates were registered 


from towns and communities all over the Philippine Islands. 


Belgium has adopted the advanced program of a medical exami- 
nation for every juvenile not later than a month after he has entered 
an industrial occupation, to be repeated once a year until the child 
reaches eighteen, and oftener in case of disease. In the United States, 
although twenty states provide for the physical examination of every 
child entering industry, no state has yet provided for examinations 
of working children at regular intervals. 


The Connnecticut Legislature of 1921 took a marked step in 
advance by enacting, although in revised form, the major part of 
the recommendations of the State Child Welfare Commission. 
These recommendations were limited to the care of dependent, de- 
linquent, and educationally exceptional children. The Legislature 
established a juvenile court system, scrapped the out-of-date system 
of child placing, and established in its stead a State Bureau of Child 
Welfare, which is given among other duties the power to license 
institutions caring for children and homes where children are 
boarded. The Commissioner of Child Welfare is designated as the 
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chief probation officer of the state. A beginning was made toward 
providing special education for physically and mentally handicapped 
children, but the appropriation asked. for was not granted. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin reports that over 
$100,000 has been paid by employers since 1917 in increased com- 
pensation to minors injured while employed in violation to the State 
Child Labor Law. These payments have been made under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which provides that when a minor 
is injured during illegal employment, the compensation shall be 
trebled and the entire increase shall be paid by the employer and 
not by the insurance carrier. This clause has been tested in the 
Supreme Court and held to be constitutional. 


Inability to adjust to school conditions, the necessity of leav- 
ing school for economic reasons and the difficulty of finding suit- 
able work which offers opportunity for advancement are three of 
the most distressing problems which children face. For the solu- 
tion of each, an understanding of the individual child, of his home 
environment, his temperament, and his ambitions, as well as of his 
ability, is required. Such understanding is being made possible in 
Philadelphia by the White-Williams Foundation. A pamphlet 
recently published by them, outlining the work of the Department 
of School Counselors, the Department of Scholarships, and the 
Junior Employment Service, is both a confirmation of the need for 
such work and a demonstration of its value. 


Plans are under way in Providence, Rhode Island, to establish 
a scholarship fund for the use of families who need such help in 
order to keep their children in school until they have finished at 
least the high school grade. It is hoped that this money will- be 
raised and administered through the Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment. It has been estimated that there are about one hundred 
cases each year where a little assistance would mean the difference 
between an ambitious boy or girl leaving school for good and remain- 
ing to finish his or her high school course. 


The National Child Labor Committee has permission to offer 
a child labor play, “The Fifteenth Candle,” with rights reserved 
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by the author. The play can be presented only for the benefit of 
the National Child Labor Committee. The play requires five 
characters and simple stage setting. It takes 25 to 30 minutes to 
present. Copies and further information can be secured from the 
National Child Labor Committee. 


The International Sunday School Association will observe 
Children’s Week from April 30 to May 7. This will be the sixth 
year that the Association has observed this week for the purpose 
of emphasizing the religious education of children. 








CASH GIRL 


With stiff fingers Sara buttoned her shabby coat over an aching heart. 
Open that report card here? Never! The three red P’s she knew were there 
burned through the brown envelope like letters of fire. She was beaten. It 
was no use. She would try not to want to be a teacher any more. 

The after-school group around Teacher’s desk watched a forlorn little 
figure turn the corner toward “home.” Rose’s big eyes filled with tears. “I 
know why Sara can’t get her lessons, Miss Jones,’’ she said slowly. “Her 
brother says he can’t keep her at school and she can’t bear to give it up, and 
she’s just killing herself in that store every afternoon and Saturday to get money 
so she can stay.” 

“Cash! Cash Girl!’ Come here, I say. What do you think this is to- 
night—a rest cure? It’s only half-past eight. If you’re not strong enough 
to keep our time you’d better get another job.” 


—The White-Wiiliams Foundation Nov., 1921. 


Recognizing the tragic handicap of the unlettered man in a society which 
more and more takes intelligence for granted, educational leaders deplore the 
great disparity in school opportunities. In American commonwealths, for 
example, the school ‘year’ varies from four months to ten months. In one 
state four-fifths of the teachers have only an elementary education, while in 
certain other states all are at least normal school or high school graduates. 
In 1916 the average pay of teachers in California was nearly thrice that of 
Mississippi. In the same year the state at the head of the list spent nine times 
a8 much on its average child as the state at the foot of the list. Apparently 
Scandinavia and the Balkans, Scotland and Chile stand scarcely farther apart 
: respect to educational opportunities than do certain states in the American 

nion. 


—Edward A. Ross in “The Principles of Sociology.” 
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NEWSBOYS IN BIRMINGHAM 
ESTHER LEE RIDER 


INTRODUCTION 


A careful study of the hours of work, the earnings, and the gen- 
eral conduct of 143 boys engaged in selling or distributing news- 
papers in Birmingham was made by the child labor division of the 
State Child Welfare Department of Alabama for the purpose of 
determining whether the school work of the boys thus engaged for 
an average of from two to four hours daily is materially affected by 
the work, and whether street trades have a tendency to produce 
delinquency and low moral standards. 

To make this study as accurate and complete as possible, 
every available source for obtaining information concerning the 
work, its effect upon the child’s habits and character and its rela- 
tion to his home environment was sought. The newspaper offices 
were visted at the hours when the boys came for their papers, 
their conduct upon the street was studied, schools were visited, 
attendance officer and teacher of each child were interviewed, a 
visit was made to the home of each child, juvenile court records were 
searched, the secretary of the Boys’ Club was visited frequently 
to procure records and histories of those of the boys who were mem- 
bers of the club, and much information was obtained by engaging 
the boys themselves in friendly conversation. 


BIRMINGHAM NEWSBOYS 


Birmingham has three newspaper corporations, each of which 
publishes from two to four editions daily. The first morning papers 
come from the press about 5 o’clock in the morning and other street- 
sales editions are released from noon to 5 o’clock. 

The majority of the boys studied sold the afternoon editions 
probably because afternoon work interfered less with their school 
attendance. Since the work of distribution requires less time than 
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selling, about an equal number of boys were found engaged in the 
distribution of the morning and the afternoon papers. About 150 
men known as district carriers have charge of the local distribution 
to regular subscribers. ‘These men contract for a certain number of 
papers from the newspaper corporations and their earnings depend 
entirely upon how successfully they collect from the subscribers and 
how economically they can distribute the papers, hence each of these 
district carriers employs four or five boys as cheaply as possible to 
assist in distributing the papers. Many of the district carriers are 
careless or ignorant of the requirements of the Alabama child labor 
law, and therefore a very small per cent of the boys whom they 
employ have been required to obtain badges. This study does not 
include any of the boys who have no badges. The total number 
of boys included in this study is 143, of whom 107 were street sellers 
and 36 route carriers. 

The Alabama child labor law limits the hours of work of boys 
engaged in street trade to from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., but papers were 
purchased from boys as early as 3 o’clock in the morning and as 
late as 10.30 at night. Nearly all of the boys admitted that they 
remained on the street later than 8 o’clock if they had not disposed 
of all their papers before that hour. However, none admitted that 
they habitually sold later than 8 o’clock and they stated that they 
were required to report to a sales manager between 7.30 and 8 
o’clock to check up for the day. 

A certain number of papers is supposed to be sold on each down 
town corner, the number being based on an average number that a 
successful seller has been accustomed to dispose of there. While 
the corporations stated that it was not their policy to allow the 
corners to be bartered, several boys said that they had bought cor- 
ners or that their corners had been resold when they were not doing 
successful selling. When a boy fails to sell the entire number of 
papers allotted to his corner, he loses not only the two cents profit 
which he makes on each paper he sells, but he also loses three cents 
which he must pay for each paper allotted to his corner, regardless 
of how many or how few of them he may dispose of; else he for- 
feits the right to sell on that corner. 

The following table shows that the majority of boys engaged in 
selling have been working longer than one year while the majority 
of the carriers have been working less than one year: 
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Sellers Carriers 
Length of Time in Work No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Longer than 2 years 44 41 ct 11 
One year to 2 years 31 29 11 31 
Six months to 1 year 9 8 5 14 
Less than 6 months 23 22 16 44 
EARNINGS 


The boys engaged in distributing papers work two hours daily, 
receiving from 75 cents to $4.00 a week with $2.00 as the average 
weekly earnings. This means that they work 14 hours weekly at 
a rate of 15 cents an hour. 

The demand for newspapers fluctuates as for any other commod- 
ity and may depend entirely upon the whims of the weather, the 
temperament of the passers-by, or the interest of the news contained 
in the paper, and the sellers’ earnings fluctuate accordingly. If the 
sales go badly, at the close of the day a boy may have enough papers 
left on his hands to absorb his entire earnings or at least to reduce 
them materially. Usually a news-seller works seven days a week, 
averaging 414 hours daily which makes 3114 working hours a week. 
Although one boy said he made $20.00 a week, the average earnings 
of the 107 boys studied were $6.50 a week or 93 cents daily. 

A daily schedule of an average newsboy has been outlined as it 
was given and corroborated by a majority of the boys interviewed: 


The boy rises, eats a hurried breakfast and makes off to school 
carrying a cold lunch, hastily prepared by an over-worked or care- 
less mother (or maybe no lunch is carried and a light lunch is bought 
at school). When school lets out at 2 or 3 o’clock, he either rushes 
home to snatch another cold lunch if the store of left-overs from the 
home cupboard have not already been depleted by younger mem- 
bers of the family, and thence to the newspaper office, or if he lives 
some distance from the school he may go direct to the newspaper 
office. In either case, he usually arrives before the paper comes off 
the press and congregates with dozens of his colleagues in the alleys 
about the office or in the circulation room where there are frequent 
bouts, much scuffing and bedlam in general until the papers are 
ready. The hubbub is interspersed not infrequently with profane 
and indecent language. When he finally obtains his papers he 
rushes off to his corner to begin crying his wares at the top of his 
lungs, breaking the monotony of the process now and then by regal- 
ing himself with a hot dog or a coca cola. If business is dull on his 
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own corner he may venture to a neighboring corner to sell a paper. 
In case he is caught redhanded in the act of selling on a corner other 
than his own, he must buy a paper at the regular selling price from 
the boy whose corner he has usurped. If he feels perversely stubborn 
or defiant and refuses to do this, the result is a fist bout and prob- 
ably an arbitration at the Boys’ Club. When the papers are finally 
disposed of, to dissipate his earnings further he goes to a cheap mov- 
ing picture to spend the remainder of the evening. Weary in body 
and mind, he finally goes home with his total earnings materially 
nga by the expense of ‘“‘hot dogs,” coca colas, and picture 
shows. 


What does the newsboy spend his money for? Is he develop- 
ing habits of thrift and frugality which will be the basis for an 
independent and useful manhood? Or is he inculcating habits of 
waste which will later produce a free spender, living day by day 
by his wits? 

The following table shows the disposal of the earnings of the 
the boys studied: 








Sellers Carriers 

Use of Earnings No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Spend all on self. 32 30 31 86 
Earn spending money only........................ 8 7 20 44 
Clothe themselves entirely........................ 42 39 2 6 
Clothe themselves partly.......................... 40 36 9 24 
Contribute to family income.................... 57 53 5 14 
Have savings account. 31 29 


ScHoot REcorpDs 


The school record for each boy was examined. Assuming that 
they might not have started to school before eight years of age, 
the age when the compulsory school attendance law first applies, 
it was found that 19 per cent of the carriers and 35 per cent of 
the sellers were retarded. The grades for the current year made 
little better promise of promotion since the records showed that 
19 per cent of both the carriers and the sellers had already fallen so 
low in their grades that failure was a certainty. Fourteen per cent 
of each class of boys were graded so low that they were likely to fail 
at the end of the year. Only eight weeks of the school term remained 
at the time the study was made, therefore it is fairly accurate to 
estimate that one-third of all the boys studied will repeat their 
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grades next year. Seventeen per cent of the carriers and 24 per 
cent of the sellers had failed to pass their grades last year. The 
fact that most of the boys who were failing this school year were 
those who had been engaged in street trades for the longest period 
of time, is of no little significance. While it was estimated that 
67 per cent of all newsboys would be promoted, only 29 per cent 
of the total number studied were doing work which was graded 
good or excellent. 

Per Cent of Per Cent of 




















Grade in School Sellers Carriers 
Retarded 37 7 
Actually failing 20 7 
Poor, likely to fail 15 5 
Promotion uncertain 72 24 
Grade good 24 13 
Grade mediocre 48 11 
Repeating grade 26 6 





Upon questioning the teachers concerning the mentality and 
capabilities of each child, the teachers of 56 (or 38 per cent) stated 
that the boys were doing work lower than that of which they con- 
sidered them capable. Most of these children were not preparing 
their home work and many were considered lazy and disinterested 
in school. Although few of the teachers were inclined to attribute 
disinterestedness and inactivity at school to outside interests of an 
engrossing nature and to fatigue caused by a lack of proper sleep and 
recreation rather than to a spirit of shiftlessness, the fact remains 
that these boys were spending all of their spare time on the streets, 
learning and seeing much that they could never associate with 
school activities and studies. 

The attendance of the boys was 94 per cent good for the carriers 
and 92 per cent good for the sellers. There are two factors strongly 
entering into this rather remarkable attendance record. First, the 
compulsory attendance law is vigorously enforced in Birmingham, 
consequently the boy who remains out of school is soon followed up 
and returned. Second, the newsboys, especially the sellers, know 
that they cannot secure a badge unless they are able to present a 
school record which shows satisfactory attendance and that this badge 
may be revoked at any time the attendance record is unsatisfactory. 
The following table shows the status of conduct and of attendance: 
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Sellers Carriers 
Conduct and Attendance No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Conduct poor . 8 14 1 3 
Conduct fair. 27 25 11 31 
Conduct good. ..........2...2....-.20-sceeeeeeeeeeenee 65 61 24 66 
Attendance poor 19 18 2 6 
Attendance good .. 88 92 34 94 





FaMILy STATUS 


No factor figures more in determining the character and future 
destiny of the coming generation than the home. Teachers com- 
plain that children are handicapped at school by bad home environ- 
ment. Delinquency can be directly attributed to bad influence in 
the home or to a lack of influence in the home. Wherever the home 
falls short in its duty the child necessarily starts life handicapped. 
In Birmingham 34 per cent of the boys selling papers and 25 per 
cent of the carriers come from broken homes. The mothers of 
23 per cent of the entire number studied were away from home at 
work. The fathers of 21 per cent had no work or worked irregu- 
larly. This means that about one-fourth of the boys were left much 
to their own resources from the time school let out until they re- 
turned home late at night. An estimate of good and bad environ- 
ment of homes was based upon the neatness of the home, whether 
the mother worked away from home and whether the boys were 
free from discipline. The condition of the home can be best deter- 
mined by the following table: 

















Sellers Carriers 
Condition of Home No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Parents living 82 77 30 83 
Orphans or half-orphans 25 23 6 17 
Parents separated 12 11 3 8 
Home environment poor 61 57 6 17 
Home environment good 46 43 30 83 
Mother working away from home..........._ 30 28 7 19 
Father working irregularly...................... 31 29 5 14 


The carrier usually comes from a well regulated home. He 
works in the section where he lives to make a small amount of spend- 
ing money, therefore he represents an entirely different type from the 
seller, 53 per cent of whom must contribute to the family budget. 
This means that the sellers come from homes where the family 
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budget is insufficient to meet the actual needs of the family caused 
by death of a parent, lack of employment or bad management of 
ignorant and untrained parents. As a consequence the bad habits 
of these children run higher in per cent than those of boys engaged 
in carrying papers. The following table shows the number who 
were known to have harmful habits: 


Sellers Carriers 

per cent per cent 
Number of boys who smoke... ................. cece ee eeee 30 3 
Number of boys who gamble....................0. 2-00 eee 11 1 
Number of boys who play truant.......................0-. 15 0 
Number troublesome on street. .......... 0... e eee ee eens 13 1 
Number who use vulgar language.....................000- 27 3 
INamnbenawho steal... 65 sc scscwstecsisoass alors ieee eld Suetee sees 6 0 
Number who stay out at night habitually................. 30 0 


Some of the boys from homes where the environment was espe- 
cially poor were found to stay out all night frequently. These boys 
may sleep on the floors or tables of the circulation rooms, in nearby 
garages or any other sheltered place. Early one morning, a small 
newsboy was found crying. When asked the cause of his dis- 
tress, he explained that his younger brother who also sold papers 
had failed to come home the night before and that he was search- 
ing for him. On another occasion, one of the sellers was found 
at 3 o’clock in the morning fast asleep under the table in one of the 
newspaper offices. While the study was beingmade, the older 
brother of another lad stopped one morning to ask if anything had 
been seen of his brother who had not come home from selling papers 
for two nights. Later, when the boy was found, it was learned that 
he was accustomed to stay out at night whenever he failed to make the 
amount of money which his father required him to bring home 
daily. In this way he hoped to escape the beating which the irate 
father promised. When a lad who had been selling papers for three 
years was asked where his father lived, he replied: ‘‘Which one?” 
He explained that his mother had been twice divorced and had 
married a third time—his father had married a second time, which 
gave the boy three fathers and two mothers, all of whom lived in 
Birmingham. It was the custom of the lad when he was not wel- 
come or in bad repute with the one to take up his abode with which- 
ever one of his other numerous parents who would give him shelter. 
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The above boys were the kind who were found to have juvenile 
court records and who had acquired habits of staying out at night 
and other such irregularities as tend toward delinquency. 


RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Fifty-seven per cent of the boys engaged in selling papers who 
usually live in the down town sections stated that they had no time 
or opportunity for recreation or play. Many of the remaining 43 
per cent who did find time for play or recreation went to the Boys’ 
Club for it. The Boys’ Club is doing a splendid work with its 
organized athletics, hikes, baths and games, but it is impossible for 
the club or any other organization to be able to provide proper 
recreation for boys who must spend most of their time on the street. 
The boys engaged in distributing papers usually lived in the residence 
section of the city, therefore, only 28 per cent of these boys had no 
means or opportunity for recreation. Their working hours were 
shorter than those of the sellers and most frequently there were 
vacant lots in their neighborhood where they could play games. Too 
often it was found that amusement was substituted for recreation 
as is shown by the fact that 33 per cent of the carriers and 30 per cent 
of the sellers were accustomed to go to the moving picture shows as 
frequently as three times a week. 


JUVENILE Court REcoRDS 


The files of the Jefferson County Juvenile Court were searched 
for records of all charges filed against the boys who were engaged in 
selling or delivering newspapers. Twelve of the boys or a little more 
than eight per cent of the entire number had juvenile court records. 
These records do not include any of the newsboys who were at the 
time inmates of either the Parental School or the East Lake Industrial 
Training School. Nine of the 12 boys who had been arraigned 
before the court had been selling papers for a period of more than 
two years. Four of the boys had been before the court on three 
different charges, and two had been previously committed to the 
Alabama Boys’ Industrial School. Three had been in the Parental 
School of the Jefferson County Juvenile Court. 

The charges on which the boys had been arraigned before the 
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court are: (1) Petit larceny. (2) Petit larceny, fighting, cursing 
and truant. (3) Vulgar language and cursing. (4) Truant. (5) 
Cursing and fighting. ( 6) Incorrigible, ran away from home. (7) 
Neglected. (8) Fighting, cursing, delinquent, truant, shot sister 
in head. (9) Turned in false fire alarm, truant, ran away. (10). 
Cursing and fighting. (11) Milking a cow in neighbor’s pasture 
(12) Cursing. 


CONCLUSION 


The following conclusions are the result of the above study: 

(1) It is significant that out of 143 boys between the ages of 
10 and 16 years earning an aggregate amount of $800 a month, only 
one-fourth are saving any money, and that a very small amount; 
earning money and the undirected spending of it becomes a means 
which may produce delinquency and habits of waste. 

(2) Although the attendance officer and the public school sys- 
tem may be of the highest type and functioning toward the end 
that all children may be kept regularly in school, children cannot 
receive the full benefits of the institution unless they have proper 
home environment and well directed after-school activities which are 
not of such a strenuous nature as to overtax the strength of the 
growing child or to deprive him of necessary sleep and proper food. 

(3) The birthright of every child is the right to have the care 
and protection of parents. If by death or other misfortune, the 
child is deprived of this guardianship, it is the responsibility of the 
state to make adequate provision for him to prevent further misfor- 
tune. Furthermore, children from broken or unfortunate homes 
should not be deprived of an equal chance, along with their more 
fortunate brothers, for the education and training which will make 
them economically independent upon reaching manhood. To assure 
this protection the state will have to assume responsibility for suit- 
able laws providing for the support and protection of widows and 
orphans. 

(4) More wholesome and more wisely directed means of recrea- 
tion must be provided for children. Of the two evils to choose 
between—all work or total idleness, total idleness would probably be 
the more pernicious. However, it is an indisputable fact that youth 
was never intended as a time for labor but a time for development 
preparatory for work. Development cannot be attained through 
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idleness. Wholesome recreation and play are nature’s instinctive 
means for development. Cities in their rapid growth have failed 
to take into consideration that they must be made habitats for chil- 
dren as well as for grown-ups. Playgrounds, ball parks, swimming 
pools and other well directed facilities for recreation are just as essen- 
tial for the health and welfare of the city as the water system or the 
street cleaning department. Recreational facilities where children 
are protected from unhealthy wisdom and suggestions beyond their 
normal comprehension and where their activities are directed along 
lines of health and normal development, are preventive measures 
against immorality and crime which often result from misdirected 
energy in early childhood. Save the child if you would save the 
state. 








FEATHERS 


“Jennie is my lovely Child of Promise,” smiled an eighth grade teacher. 


“She will be such a credit to us when she goes to high School. She has a beau- 
tiful mind.” 

“Mother, I just can’t believe that I’m really graduating. We visited the 
high school today, and it’s the most marvelous place—. What’s the matter, 
mother? Don’t you want me to go?” 

Father lifted his bowed head from the “books” of the tiny fruit store. 
“She can’t make up her mind to tell you, Jennie. We can’t see our way to 
get along any more without your help.’ 

“Teacher, Jennie asked me to tell you you should give her graduation 
tickets to some other girl. She’s got a job, where her girl friend works. Yes, 
ma’am, steaming feathers. No, she can’t come to see you. She starts work 
at half-past seven and don’t get home till after five.” 


—The White-Williams Foundation, Nov., 1921. 


The cultivation of the soil is an exacting occupation; the seasons and the 
harvest sunsets will not wait for men; children can be utilized at an early age 
and so the cultivator class is generally a poorly educated, close-toiling class, 
superstitious by reason of ignorance and the uncertainty of the seasons, ill- 
informed and easily put upon. It is capable at times of great passive resist- 
ance, but it has no purpose in its round but crops and crops, to keep out of 
debt and hoard against bad times. So it has remained to our own days over 
the greater part of Europe and Asia. 


—Excerpt from “The Outline of History,” by H. G. Wells, p. 264. 
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THE MILWAUKEE PERMIT SYSTEM* 


GEORGE P. BARTH, B.Sc., M.D. 


When is it safe to permit a child to leave school and enter the 
industrial field? By safe we mean without injury to himself and 
thus ultimately to society as a whole. 

The requirements, at present in most states, the fulfillment of 
which is demanded of children before a working certificate or permit 
is issued, are usually four in number: 


1. An age requirement. 

2. A schooling certificate. 

3. A definite promise of employment. 

4, That he be physically able to do the work for which the 
permit is requested. 


I. Age Requirement 


In all but three states (Mississippi, New Mexico and Wyoming) 
the employment in industry of children under 14 has been prohibited. 
The age of 14 was probably fixed upon because of the universal 
opinion that at 14a child is mature. This is not borne out by fact, 
however, as it is well-established that children in general, and espe- 
cially girls, mature at an earlier age in warm climates than they do 
in colder regions and that even in the same region, the age at which 
girls and boys reach sexual maturity varies to a considerable degree. 

To fix an arbitrary age at which all children may make so rad- 
ical a change in environment and activities as is entailed in a change 
from school to industry is not in accord with the intent of child 
labor laws to safeguard the child, even though the additional state- 
ment “and physically able to perform the work intended” is usually 
added. It were better if this read “and physically able to ‘safely’ 
perform the work intended.” If an age limit is necessary, 16 is far 
preferable to 14. 

The fact that a child has reached a certain stature or a certain 


* Read before the National League of Compulsory Attendance Officers at 
Detroit, November 12, 1921. 
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weight or even that it has attained a certain weight-height index 
is no criterion that that child has reached a stage in its growth 
which will enable it to endure successfully the strain of continuous, 
monotonous toil without injury. The weight-height index is of 
value, for it does show a physical proportion which the child body 
should have at a given age, but the further qualifications that the 
child be post-pubescent should be added. 

The structural, physiological and psychological changes occurr- 
ing at puberty are radical in both boys and girls and the child should 
be more zealously guarded at this time than at almost any other 
period, because this stage will determine the perfectness of the 
future adult. Usually permit children are employed at some sim- 
ple task at which a definite posture and action is assumed which 
in time becomes a fixed habit, and in the performance of which 
certain muscles or muscle groups only are used to the exclusion of 
others. Nature abhors an unused organ as she abhors a vacuum 
and the result is that the unused organs undergo a decadence by 
disuse. Thus, we have an unsymmetrical development which, if 
continued, may and does result in deformities involving the whole 
body. A study was made of the menstrual history of 2,841 girls 
from 14 to 17 years of age working in Milwaukee. Of 2,808 girls 
14 to 17 years answering the question as to the age at which the 
first period occurred 


40 or 1.44 per cent stated at 11 years 


244 ,, 8.07 ;, ” ” » 12 » 
682 ;,, 24.58 ;, ” ” » 13 
1,154 » 41.60 ;, ” ” » 14 5, 
520 », 18.74 5, ” ” » 155, 
154 ,, 5.55 5, ” ” » 16» 


34 had none at sixteen years. 


This study is not complete and probably conclusions ought not to 
be drawn until it has been contrasted with a similar study of girls 
in the same locality but not working. Yet, contrasted with a sim- 
ilar study of 974 girls attending gymnastic classes in Baltimore, 
certain factors are significant and indicate lines for further investi- 
gations. 

(1) In the girls working, about one per cent were more regular 
than in the Baltimore girls. 
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(2) Menstruation was painless in 16.6 per cent fewer working 
girls than in the Baltimore series. 

(3) The normal regularity of four weeks in working girls was 
four per cent less than in non-working girls. 

(4) The periods of those in whom the interval was greater or 
less than four weeks (136 girls) were more frequent (less 
than four weeks) in 58 per cent of working girls and greater 
(more than four weeks) in 42 per cent. Possibly the fact 
that pain was experienced by 16.6 per cent more working 
girls than non-working girls is due to a greater congestion 
produced in the pelvic organs by a position long maintained 
in the working girl. This raises the question as to the pro- 
duction of future pathological conditions. 


II. Schooling Certificate 


The usual provisions that the child shall have completed a cer- 
tain grade or that it shall have attended school a certain number 
of years as one of the requisites in determining fitness to go to work 
is good as far as it goes. Every child is entitled to a certain amount 
of schooling at least. 

It is generally agreed that one of the very frequent reasons 
why children quit school is because of a mal-adjustment between 
the child and the school. To expect all children to react alike 
toward a set curriculum when it is an acknowledged fact that mental 
ability among children varies greatly is very faulty in the light of 
modern research. It appears more reasonable that school curricula 
be made so elastic that a child may be given a combination of studies 
that will fit his abilities and desires and that this differentiation 
take place early. In other words “fit the school to the child and 
not the child to the school” should be a universal slogan. 

If the school can prove to the parent that it is offering the 
child a course which will enhance his earning power, the cupidity 
of the parent, if nothing else, will cause him to enforce further 
attendance upon the child. Conversely, if the school can hold the 
interest of the child, he will resist any attempt to make him quit 
school. 

The child should be judged by work accomplished rather than 
the completion of a set grade. Intelligence tests (Binet-Simon and 
its various modifications) and group and school tests (Courtiss tests 
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and others) are now reaching a stage of development when they 
can be of real service in grading children. 

Whether an intelligence quotient determination will help in 
determining the degree and kind of mentality necessary for success 
in each leading occupation remains to be seen. That it may help 
in curtailing the enormous waste both in time and money to the 
employer and the employee which now results in the haphazard 
method of hiring a child to do a certain kind of work and then by 
the crude experiment of trying him out, determining whether he is 
fit for the job, seems a reasonable expectation. The haphazard 
method is no doubt responsible for the frequency with which child- 
ren change their jobs. In a study of 3,106 boys and 3,282 girls 
made in Milwaukee, it was found that boys change jobs on an aver- 
age of every four and a half months and girls every five and a half 
months. 


II. Health Requirements 


Health supervision in Milwaukee extends over all schools— 
public, parochial, private, high schools, trade schools, continuation 
schools. Thus every child is under the jurisdiction of this depart- 
ment from the time it enters school until it reaches the age of 17. 

Because of the danger in arbitrarily refusing a permit, that 
treatment is not secured but the child stays at home or drifts into 
illegal employment, Milwaukee is issuing permits with strings at- 
tached. This system of modified permits is made possible by the 
complete understanding and the mutual cooperation which exists 
between the permit issuing office (The State Industrial Commis- 
sion) and the Health Supervision Department. Permits are issued 
as follows: 

1. Unreserved permits. 

2. Permits with reservations: 

(a) Provisional permits; 
(b) Permits limited as to jobs; 
(c) Temporary refusals; 
(d) Permanent refusals. 


The nature of the child’s defect and the time allowed for cor- 
rection are attached in letter form to the permit which is mailed to 
the employer. Chronological and alphabetical follow-up files are 
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maintained and a month before the given date a warning postal is 
sent to the child reminding it that a reéxamination is almost due 
and that treatment, if not already begun, must begin at once. At 
the time appointed for reexamination a postal notice to appear for 
reexamination is sent either directly to the child or to the employer. 

The child, after reexamination, is given an O.K., is granted an 
extension of time, is asked to consult a doctor and report back at 
once submitting a written statement from the doctor before being 
given an extension, or has his permit recalled until he can satisfy 
the doctor acting for the Commission. 

Only 19 states provide that although a child may be of the 
minimum age and have passed the educational test, he cannot go 
to work until he has had a physical examination by a public-health 
or public-school physician, and has been found to be of normal 
development for a child of his age and physically fit for the work 
at which he is to be employed. Undoubtedly many other states 
will join their ranks in the near future for with the spread of health 
supervision of school children will naturally come the extension of 
supervision for the child about to quit school and enter the school 
of life, the hardest school of all. 

The examining physician in making his recommendations to the 
permit issuing office has several factors to consider: 


(1) Is the child of a physical development equivalent to the 
development normal to his calendar age? 

(2) Is he free from correctible defects? 

(3) Is the kind of work which the child wishes to do compatible 
with his physical condition? 

(4) What is the psychology of the child? 


Nothing can be more fundamentally wrong than to place an 
arbitrary age at which children may be relieved from supervision 
exercised during a school career, and permitted to enter an unknown 
environment free from restraint and exposed to many untoward 
influences without having reached a physiological and anatomical 
development which will resist unfavorable external and environ- 
mental conditions. In other words, a permit should be issued on 
physiological age basis rather than on a calendar age basis. 

Milwaukee is trying out the following system. The child 
presents himself to the school doctor either at the school which he 
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is attending or at the Continuation School. Preferably the physical 
examination is given before the child receives his schooling certifi- 
cate so that his case may be considered jointly by the principal of 
the school and the school doctor, both of whom may have known 
this child since he entered the school and consequently are the best 
judges in the question of granting him a permit. The doctor then 
determines which kind of a permit the child is to have: 

An Unreserved Permit is recommended for the child if he meas- 
ures up fully to the standard set for education and physical con- 
dition. 

A Provisional Permit is given under the following circumstances: 

(a) The child has a correctible physical defect but the 
parents are too poor to provide correction and the 
child must depend on its own earnings to obtain the 
proper care. A definite time limit is set within which 
correction of the defect must be secured. 

(b) The doctor wishes a reexamination of the child at 
regular intervals for some physical condition, such as: 
underweight or undernourishment, heart lesion, goitre, 
nervous condition, or chest conditions. 


Permit Limited as to Jobs. This permit is issued to a child 
not physically perfect and without correctible defect, such as: com- 
pensated heart lesions, serious eye defects not correctible by glasses, 
defective hearing, epilepsy, etc. 

A permit is temporarily refused when the financial circumstances 
are such that the parent can pay for treatment or the parent, having 
been able to secure treatment recommended during the child’s 
attendance at school, has refused to do so; also pending the finding 
of a job suitable to the child. 

A permit is permanently refused when the doctor thinks the 
child unfit to go to work; for instance when the child is immature, 
of low mentality, or physically disabled for work. 

Provisional Time Extended. It happens at times that the den- 
tist or the doctor cannot complete the correction in the time speci- 
fied. It is not often the case that a second or third extension is 
necessary. 

Suspension of Permit. Permits are suspended when a tendency 
is shown on the part of the child to be neglectful in keeping dental 
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or medical appointments. The child may not work during the 
period of suspension. 

A permit is revoked when reexamination shows that the work 
which the child is doing is not suitable as evidenced by losing weight, 
decompensation of heart, or untoward influences on any other 
physical ailment which the child may have. Under these circum- 
stances the child is forbidden to work until complete recovery and 
then a new job is obtained for the child more commensurate with 
its physical or mental powers. 

This method of handling permits has been on trial for a little 
over a year and the results are proving to be highly satisfactory. 








“Just why the newsboy, bootblack and peddler should have been ignored 
in the general movement for child welfare is hard to understand. Perhaps it 
is due to ‘the illusion of the near.’ Street workers have always been far more 
conspicuous than any other child laborers, and it seems that this very proximity 
has been their misfortune. If we could have focused our attention upon them 
as we did upon children in factories, they would have been banished from the 
streets long ago. But they were too close to us. We could not get a compre- 
hensive view and saw only what we happened to want at the moment—their 
paltry little stock in trade. Now that we are getting a broader sense of social 
responsibility, we are beginning to realize how blind and inconsiderate we have 
been in our treatment of them.” 


—Child Labor in City Streets, Edward N. Clopper. 


Hitherto we have more or less unconsciously employed the sliding scale in 
relation to child labor standards. We put prohibition of night work in one 
state, which had an extremely low all-round standard, on very much the same 
plane of achievement as establishing an eight instead of a ten-hour day in 
another state which had relatively high standards. That is, it has been natural 
to work with almost equal enthusiasm for high standards in states where the 
demand for them was strong, and for much lower standards where the demand 
was less or where it was lacking. Then when those standards were established 
we worked for still higher ones. We used the sliding scale in accordance with 
the age-old theory of demand and supply. This theory in economics is falla- 
cious. It is time to consider solely the individual, for what is right for the 


individual is right for industry and society and the world at large—Owen R. 
Lovejoy. 











TRADE UNION ACTIVITY FOR CHILD PROTEC 
TION 


WALTER W. ARMENTROUT 


Trade unions have at various times endorsed resolutions which 
place them on record as strongly opposed to child labor. They 
have been active in legislative campaigns, seeking the enactment of 
laws to make the employment of children illegal and much has 
been accomplished by this method. Our laws are not yet perfect. 
In many cases the standards are too low, and many working child- 
ren are not touched by the provisions of these laws, but if childhood 
was as well protected as the letter of the law would indicate we 
would have a different childhood in this country. 

Can the trade unions do, and are they doing, anything toward 
preventing child labor, outside of this legislative effort? The great 
majority of child laborers are children of working people. The 
question then is—Are the workers doing anything on their own 
account to protect their children from the evils of child labor? 
Aside from the education of public opinion, the National Child 
Labor Committee has seen fit to direct its efforts chiefly towards 
legislation and securing better administration and enforcement of 
existing laws. This does not mean, however, that this is the only 
way in which children can be protected, and vague reports of work 
being done by trade unions prompted this preliminary study. 

The information was secured chiefly through interviews with 
the officials of a number of the best organized unions which have 
national headquarters in New York City, and with officials of some 
of the Locals. There was not sufficient time to make a shop to 
shop study and, as the results of the study indicate, it was hardly 
necessary. Officials in the following unions were interviewed: 


Typographical Union 
Builders’ Guild 

Amalgamated Clothing Union 
United Hatters 
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Trade Union Activity for Child Protection 


Amalgamated Textile Workers of America 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
Amalgamated Tobacco Workers 

Bakers’ Union 


In order to understand the position of young workers in the 
organized trades today, it is necessary to recall the present status 
of an apprentice as compared with his former status. Before our 
present machine era, with its accompanying revolution of industry, 
practically all work was done by hand. The amount and quality 
of work accomplished depended on the skill of the worker. There 
was no great division of labor. It was necessary that a successful 
worker know his craft or trade from beginning to end. To do this 
required a considerable period of training, during which his work 
was not profitable. To learn the trade then, a young person was 
bound-out for several years to a master in the trade he wished to 
learn. This period was longer than was necessary for the boy to 
learn the trade, but in his first years he was an expense to the master 
and his apprenticeship period was prolonged so that he might pay 
in service for the training he had received. It is not our purpose 
to discuss the merits of this system; it had its good and its bad 
points. We wish merely to recall how in the past a young worker 
learned a trade. After he had finished this period of indenture, or 
apprenticeship, he was ready, if he had had a good master and was 
adept, to follow his trade anywhere. He was a master of all its 
details. He could do work which no one else could do without a 
similar period of training. His skill was something that a man 
could not ‘pick up.” 

With the coming of machinery there has been a great change 
in the industrial world. Skill has been replaced by mechanical oper- 
ations. In the great majority of industrial processes, a worker needs 
only a short period of training to learn to handle a machine, then 
he is as efficient as a worker who has spent a much longer time in 
the factory or shop. There is great division of labor, each worker 
contributing his little share to the whole. He can change rather 
easily from one factory to another; in fact he has no trade, but is 
merely a machine operator. There are still some trades that have 
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not been reduced to mechanical operations but the workers they 
employ are comparatively few. Our old apprentice system has 
been destroyed by this coming of machinery and today “the term 
apprentice applies to a youth, generally over 16 years of age, who 
is a beginner or learner in a particular trade. He is not bound-out 
in any way but the privilege of his holding a card as a registered 
apprentice in the organized trades is generally dependent upon his 
regular attendance upon the apprentice school or course or his work 
in a shop for a period of four or five years.” 

It is not necessarily true that there are fewer young people in 
the trades but the number of apprentices, according to the above 
definition of the term, is comparatively small. For reasons which 
the trade unions consider justifiable, the number of apprentices is 
very definitely limited. Not only is the number limited, but there 
has been fixed a definite age at which a young worker can enter 
as an apprentice. In the United States as a whole, this age ranges 
from 16 to 18 and compares quite favorably with provisions of 
state child labor laws which usually have an age minimum of only 
14. Where unions have complete control of shops or other indus- 
trial units, their rules of apprenticeship forbid the employment of 
children. Their power to prevent child labor in this way is limited 
of course to the extent of their control of the employment of 
workers in an industry. <A few of the best organized unions, men- 
tioned later, are doing very effective work in this respect and prac- 
tically no children are found working in these industries or trades. 

It is doubtful if these rigid apprentice regulations are really 
very effective in preventing child labor as a whole, and it may be 
that such restrictions are harmful rather than beneficial to the 
cause of the working child. Despite all our laws and theories, and 
without going into the cause, the fact remains that yearly there are 
great numbers of children going to work. Since the well-organized 
unions have so definitely limited their number of apprentices, these 
young workers of necessity must be entering the “unprotected 
trades,” such as department stores, small shops and factories, street 
trades, delivery service, and the various niches and corners un- 
touched by provisions of law. If the unions have accomplished 
any one thing, it is to secure for their members better hours and 
working conditions. The young workers for the most part are 
children of workers, yet these workers by forcing their children out 
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of their trades are denying them the protection which they demand 
for themselves. This is not meant as a criticism of the apprentice 
restrictions, but until there is more adequate protection for the 
young worker in all industries, or until their employment under 16 
is prohibited, the present apprentice system does not appear to be 
an influence for the good of the class as a whole. 

One of the evils of child labor lies in the fact that children are 
cut loose from all directed educational and welfare work. They drift 
as instinct and circumstances carry them. Their time out of the 
shop is spent following the crowd. They do those things for the 
improvement of their mind and body which happen to come to 
their attention, or they do nothing. 

So far as our study went, there were only two unions that were 
doing any educational and welfare work for the few apprentices in 
their trades—the Typographical Union and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

The Typograpical Union is perhaps the best organized union 
of all and comes nearer controlling the labor in its trade than 
does any other. It has a definite apprentice system and is a 
trade that lends itself especially well to the training of apprentices, 
for it is a trade that cannot be “picked up” at once and requires 
much more than mere ability to perform the mechanical work in- 
volved. In teaching a boy the trade, there is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to give, in addition, some general education which is just as 
essential in making a good printer as his knowledge of and ability 
to do the technical work. The Typographical Union has established 
a unique school in New York City for the training of its appren- 
tices in that city. The constitution of the school provides in part 
the following: 

“This Organization shall be known as the School for Printers’ 
Apprentices of New York. Its object shall be to conduct a school 
for instructing the registered apprentices in the various branches of 
the printing trade in New York City. The management of the 
school shall be vested in a joint board composed of four representa- 
tives of the Printers’ League Section of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, Inc., four representatives of Typographical 
Union No. 6, and four representatives of the Hudson Guild. As 
other branches of the trade are added, such as press work, etc., rep- 
resentatives of these unions shall be added to the Directorate in such 
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manner as the Board of Directors shall determine, but there shall 
be at all times an equal number of representatives of both employers 
and employees. The Board of Directors shall carefully supervise 
the affairs of the school, with a view to securing the best possible 
training for the Printers’ apprentices of New York City. It shall 
be their aim through courses of instruction in Elementary English, 
Mathematics and other subjects to give the elements of a good 
general education and also through courses of instruction, drawing 
and hand composition, to which may be added press work, bindery 
work, etc., to afford all registered apprentices of New York City an 
opportunity to acquire a thorough knowledge of the printing trade. 
. . . The expenses of conducting the school shall be met in such 
ways as the Board of Directors may deem suitable. . . .” 

The rules of the Directors provide in part the following: 

“The control of the school shall be by a Board of Directors, 
twelve in number, four of whom shall be appointed by and come 
from the Hudson Guild; four of whom shall come from and be 
appointed by the Printers’ League Section of the New York En- 
ploying Printers’ Association, Inc.; and four who shall come from 
and be appointed by Typographical Union No. 6... . Pupils at 
the School shall pay the following tuition fees; the same may be 
paid in eight monthly instalments, beginning with the first month 
of the school year for each pupil: 


2nd year apprentices........................ $10.00 per year 
3rd year apprentices....................... 12.50 5, 5, 
4th year apprentices... 15.00 5, 5, 
5th year apprentices... ........... 20.00 5, 5, 


“All moneys received from tuition fees from apprentices shall be 
placed in the general school fund to be devoted to school purposes 
and not regarded as part of the contribution of either the Printers’ 
League Section of the New York Employing Printers’ Association 
or Typographical Union No. 6. All employers under the contract 
between the Printers’ League Section of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association and Typographical Union No. 6 are required 
to send all registered apprentices to the school. All employers hav- 
ing apprentices shall pay into the school fund the sum of $25 per 
year per apprentice. . . . No apprentice may continue at work who 
does not attend the school or who is in default of his tuition fee. 
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No apprentice shall be allowed to continue at work in an office 
unless his employer has paid the employers’ fee. Apprentices shall 
attend the school from the beginning of the second year of their 
apprenticeship to its end. It shall be the duty of the chairman to 
notify the foreman when an apprentice is entitled to pass from one 
of the above periods to another. If the foreman and chairman can- 
not mutually agree to the apprentices’ qualifications to be advanced 
into the next period, the matter shall be referred to the Joint Appren- 
tice Committee, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the qualifica- 
tions of said apprentice to ascertain if he meets the necessary require- 
ments called for in the several classes of work specified for each year 
of his apprenticeship, after which the Committee shall report its 
findings to the foreman and the chairman which shall in all cases 
be binding and final.” 

The employers give the apprentice the time to attend school 
from 3:00 o’clock to 5:00 o’clock one afternoon each week and the 
apprentice must attend one evening session each week from 6:00 
o'clock to 8:00 o’clock on his own time. Only two absences per 
year without a legitimate excuse are permitted. If a boy becomes 
truant his case is handled by the proper union authorities. He 
may be only severely reprimanded, or the time of his apprenticeship 
exetnded or his card entirely revoked. On the other hand a boy 
doing excellent work may shorten his apprentice period by six months. 
Attendance upon this school is substituted for attendance upon a 
continuation school, and the curriculum more than meets the re- 
quirements of the continuation school. 

There are 530 boys in the school this year and the director 
claims that the attendance is 100 per cent. Part of the school work 
is strictly technical, relating to the mechanical part of the trade. 
In addition to this are quite thorough courses in English, Composi- 
tion, Spelling, History, Mathematics, etc. The pupils are divided 
into classes of 50 each. Each class is organized, having a chairman 
and secretary, and is as near self-governing as is possible. The 
chairman of these various classes comprise the student council, 
which governs the student body and plans and executes recreational 
activities of which there are several. During the past year some 
time was devoted to health instruction under the auspices of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. There is an effort now being made 
to have periodical medical examinations of all classes. Unprotected 
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child labor injures the health of children, but periodical medical 
examinations and health instruction has not yet been secured for 
the working child through legislation. 

The Union insists that its apprentices learn the whole trade in 
so far as they have ability, and will not permit the employer to keep 
an apprentice on the same job for a long period of time. This keeps 
the boy from being placed and kept in a “blind alley” job. Ifa 
shop is not sufficiently equipped to give general work so that an 
apprentice is able to learn the whole trade, such a shop is not per- 
mitted to have an apprentice working in it. No children under 
sixteen years of age, whether they be apprentices or not, are per- 
mitted to work in shops controlled by the Union. 

The National Typographical Union requires that all their 
apprentices not having the advantage of attendance upon this 
school shall take a correspondence course prepared and directed 
by the Union. 

It is very difficult for a boy to enter this trade as an apprentice 
because of the limited number permitted and the comparatively 
rigid requirements for admission. A boy applying for apprentice- 
ship is examined by an apprenticeship committee composed of 
union men and employers. He must be at least 16 years of age, 
pass an examination which requires as much as a common school 
education and pass a physical examination. The apprentice agree- 
ment is then signed by the proper representative of the Typograph- 
ical Union, by the representative of the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation and by the boy himself. This agreement is binding on all 
parties for five years. 

This is probably the most outstanding example of what unions 
are doing to promote the welfare of their young workers. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers Union has no 
well-marked apprentice system. They will not, however, admit 
a worker to the union who is under sixteen years of age and their 
working agreement with the employers provides that no child under 
sixteen years of age shall be employed in the shop. They have 
also established a minimum wage standard which makes it unprofit- 
able for an employer to use child labor. The union attempts no 
educational work designed especially for its young members but 
they may take the general educational work which is carried on by 
the union under the direction of an educational committee. It is 
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under immediate supervision of an Educational Director, who is 
an educator, and a secretary who is familiar with the viewpoint 
and in sympathy with the aims of the workers. 

The educational work is divided into three kinds of activities 
the Unity Centers, the Workers’ University and the Extension 
Division. : 

Unity Centers—The seven Unity Centers are in public school 
buildings in different parts of the city where the members reside. 
In each Unity Center there are classes in English of elementary, 
intermediate, advanced, and high school grade. The teachers are 
assigned by the Evening School Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The International also arranges series of courses carried 
on independently which consist of the following subjects: History 
of the Labor Movement today; American and European Trade 
Unionism, Applied Economics, Applied Psychology, History of 
Civilization, Literature, Understanding of Music, etc. The mem- 
bers meet at these Unity Centers from four to five nights each week. 
One evening a week is devoted to lectures on health topics. The 
registration for the last year was 2,000. 

Workers’ University—The more advanced educational activities 
are concentrated in the Workers’ University, which meets Saturday 
afternoons and Sunday mornings in the Washington Irving High 
School. The courses given in 1920-21 were: Trade Union Policies, 
Labor Problems, Current Economic Opinion, Economic Geography, 
Applied Psychology and Logic, Sociology, Literature, History of 
Civilization, The Role of the State in Modern Civilization, Recent 
Developments and Events in the Labor Movement, Study of the 
Cooperative Movement, Problems of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, Public Speaking, etc. Three hundred were 
enrolled in the University last year. 

Extension Division—The extension Division is trying to reach 
a large number of the membership. Its work conists in arranging 
special lectures, concerts and other entertainments to which all the 
members are invited. 

The members are in no way compelled to take this educational 
work but it gives the young workers as well as the older ones an 
opportunity for further education and training if they care to avail 
themselves of it. 


There is no effort made to give technical training in these 
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schools for this they get through their work at the shops. Although 
they are not trained or instructed as apprentices in the shops, they 
begin with the simpler work and pass on to the more difficult tasks 
as they become accustomed to shop conditions, working all the time 
however as regular employees. The use of machinery has reduced 
most of the work in this trade to mere mechanical operations; a 
worker does not need to attain a great deal of skill and this work 
therefore does not lend itself as well to a period of apprenticeship 
training as does the printing trade. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union does not have a 
general apprenticeship clause in its constitution. There are, how- 
ever, a few apprentices in the cutting and trimming rooms, who 
must be sixteen years of age before entering and who serve an 
apprenticeship period of four years. They are on a graduated wage 
scale and in their third year of apprenticeship are paid journeyman’s 
wages in proportion to the amount amount of journeyman’s work 
they can do. No work, however, is being carried on for the welfare 
of the apprentices and young workers and there are no educational 
or physical standards for admission. 

No person under sixteen years of age is admitted to the Union. 
The minimum wage agreement is the only tangible thing in the 
Union operating to prevent child labor in this industry. While this 
agreement was not made with a view to keeping children out of 
industry it has proved to be rather effective in accomplishing this. 
It makes it unprofitable for an employer to hire child labor when 
he can get steady adult labor for the same wages, or may be better 
said, it makes it unprofitable for an employer to pay a child an adult’s 
wage. This minimum wage varies slightly in different markets. In 
Chicago and Rochester markets it is $15 per week. 

This Union has considerable control over the industry. There 
are three classes of shops more or less under its control: 

1. The Union or closed shop in which all workers must be 
members of the Union and receive union pay. 

2. Preferential shops—in which the Union is called upon to fur- 
nish workers from its membership, but if it cannot supply them in 
48 hours the employer may hire his help in the open market, but 
must pay at least the union minimum wage. If work becomes slack 
and not so much help is needed the non-union workers must be the 
first to be dropped from the pay roll. 
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3. The open shop in which the employer may hire whom he 
pleases but must pay at least the union minimum wage. 

This makes the minimum wage the most effective instrument 
in the hands of this union to keep children out of the industry. 

United Textile Workers of America. This union has no definite 
apprentice system but stands for the enforcement of the child labor 
laws. The president of the union reports that frequently there are 
children working in mills in violation of state laws who for some 
reason are not discovered by the factory inspector. The workers 
themselves and often the local union cannot report these cases, 
however, because the worker would at once lose his job and the 
union would be put at a point of disadvantage in dealing with the 
employer. To avoid this the local unions and workers are encour- 
aged to report such cases of law violation to International .Head- 
quarters. The president then informs the proper local authorities 
and the case is handled according to legal provisions. Many cases 
have been handled in this way. 

There are 500 local unions in Canada and the South—most of 
them in the latter, with instructions to keep a lookout for violations 
of child labor laws and to report violations to International Head- 
quarters. 

The president of this union claims that the employer does not 
want to hire labor under 16 years of age for this necessitates stopping 
machines at the end of an eight-hour day or putting on a new shift. 

The United Hatters permit no one to work in union shops who 
is under 18 years of age. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America. The rules of this 
union do not probibit child labor in union shops. They feel that 
it is the duty of the state to enforce the labor laws. A boy may 
be apprenticed at the age of 16 but as a general rule the apprentices 
are much older, the work being of such a nature that mature workers 
are required. 

Amalgamated Tobacco Workers. This union has no appren- 
tices and very few people are learning the trade at this time. They 
depend on immigration for recruits. The secretary intimated that 
there was quite a bit of child labor in certain shops where the union 
had no foothold and could do nothing toward preventing it. 

: = Builders’ Guild is taking no steps toward prohibiting child 
abor. 
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The Bakers’ Union formerly had a clause in their working 
agreements prohibiting the employment of children under 18 years 
of age in bakeshops. On the advice of their attorney this clause 
has been left out of the agreement for the past few years and they 
depend on state and federal enforcement of the child labor laws. 

Some of the unions are carrying on a limited amount of educa- 
tional activity among their workers which, through informing the 
parents, has possibilities of doing much towards stopping child 
labor. Under the present legal restrictions and complications in 
most cases it is not profitable for an employer to hire child labor 
under the legal working age. Most child labor at present is due 
either to the greed of the parents or, more often, to their ignorance 
of the evils attending child labor. Most children work because 
their parents want them to work and many times the parents falsify 
about the age of the child so that he can get a job. Since the ma- 
jority of working children come from the homes of working parents 
a great deal could be done if this matter were kept before their 
minds. There are two methods of approach: the first from a hu- 
manitarian viewpoint—teaching the evil effects of child labor; the 
second, a selfish viewpoint but equally effective—showing the parents 
that child labor lowers wages and increases unemployment for adult 
workers. 

To sum up this work of the trade unions for child protection, 
at present they seem to have five points of attack: (1) limiting 
number of apprentices and maintaining a high age for beginning 
apprenticeship, (2) minimum wage agreements, (3) working agree- 
ments, (4) reporting law violations, (5) education of the workers. 

As pointed out before it might be well for the unions to consider 
whether they are driving their children into unprotected trades by 
limiting the number of apprentices, and if so along what line the 
remedy lies. 

With the exception of educational work the power of the unions 
to prohibit child labor depends directly upon their ability to control 
their trades. If strong they can do much; if weak, they can accom- 
plish little. 








The true child welfare standard must always be to develop each child to 
the level of his potential capacity—Henry W. Thurston, before the Vermont 
Children’s Atd Society. 
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A RURAL SLUM COMMUNITY 
CHARLES E. GIBBONS 


Rural communities are no more alike than urban communi- 
ties. In the open country, wealth is unevenly distributed just as 
it is in urban centers. Some communities are more prosperous 
than others. Natural advantages, such as location, fertility of the 
soil, drainage, rainfall and other climatic conditions, all have their 
effect on creating wealth. So we find communities ranging in vary- 
ing degrees from those dominated by the influence of the great 
landed estates, or plantations on the rich, fertile, bottom lands, to 
those in which the farms are small and made up of poor knob lands. 
Ownership and tenancy both have their influence. In some com- 
munities they have a normal relationship; but in others all the 
farms are operated by owners and in still others none but tenants 
are found. The educational training and equipment of farmers vary 
greatly, and communities range from those in which the farms are 
operated by well-trained men, many of them graduates of agricul- 
tural colleges, to those in which the land is cultivated by untrained, 
illiterate farm people. There is likewise a variation in the type 
and characteristics of the people. In some communities they are 
ambitious, operate their farms on a business-like basis, anxious for 
and willing to pay the price for all kinds of public improvements, 
interested in having their homes comfortable and attractive and the 
surroundings beautfiul, and in general in the making of the country 
a wholesome place in which to live. But in other communities the 
people are lazy, shiftless, unaggressive, indifferent to the comforts 
and conveniences of their homes, negligent of the welfare of their 
children, opposed to public improvements, superstitious, and satisfied 
to follow the lines of least resistance. 

All of these factors have an influence on life in the country as 
a whole. Not all of these influences are found working in every 
community at any given time but on the other hand there is no 
community in which more than one does not exist. It is the com- 
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bination of these influences either good or bad, or both good and 
bad, that makes the standard of the community what it is. The 
majority of communities have both types. It probably cannot be 
said truthfully that there is any community in which all the influences 
are wholly bad, but occasionally one does run across a community 
in which it is difficult to find traces of much that is having bene- 
ficial effects. 

In a recent address before the National Country Life Associa- 
tion, Mr. C. J. Galpin, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, speaking on “The Non-Group Parts of Farm Populations,” 
gave the following as the first of the non-group sections: ‘“Negligi- 
ble folk, so called or at least so thought—somewhat negative farm 
families on poor land maybe—are found in strips, spots, areas, lying 
between, around, or even within coherent farm population groups. 
These strips of ineffectual people are pathological often, and fail of 
assimilation into positive group life.” It is the conditions under 
which this “ineffectual group of people” live and the influences that 
touch it, which I want to discuss. 

For various reasons the location of the community will not be 
given other than to say that it is in a middle western state. A total 
of 59 families were visited and about ten days spent living in the 
community and gathering on schedules the information secured 
directly from the families. The community is located on the right 
bank of a river, five miles from the trading center and the county 
seat. The only means of crossing the river is a ferry which is often, 
especially in the winter time, out of commission. The roads up to 
the river are poor and at times almost impassable. These families 
live contiguous to one another and a mission church and school is 
the center of the community, geographically as well as from the 
standpoint of what little community interests the people have. 

Almost from the water’s edge the land rises quite abruptly. 
It is rough, steep, rocky, cut with many gullies and much of it 
covered with scraggy growths of timber. The land:on the whole 
is quite unfertile although there are spots here and there that pro- 
duce fairly good crops. Of the 59 families, 47 own their own farms 
which average 21 acres in size. Four families own 360, 142, 93 and 
80 acres each. Subtracting these amounts from the total, the aver- 
age for the remainder is only 7.3 acres. 

Eighty-six per cent of the land was bought and only 14 per 
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cent was inherited. The average period of ownership by purchase 
is 12.1 years and by inheritance 13.5 years. Thirty-eight of 47 
families came into possession of their land by purchase only, two 
by inheritance only, and seven inherited a part and bought a part. 
While all of them have possession of the land, yet the majority of 
them do not actually own it because of mortgages. These they 
are paying off under some sort of building and loan plan. They, 
themselves, are not clear as to what the plan is, how it works or how 
much interest they are paying. They only know they have so much 
to pay a week for so many years—usually a long period of time. 
Their ambition is to pay as little as they can. A mortgage seems 
to have no disadvantages and ownership no charms. 

This group can hardly be called “farm families.” Only 20 of 
the 59 raised corn, averaging 8.3 acres per family. This yielded on 
the average 21 bushels to the acre. Three families had out 29 
acres of wheat, yielding a total of 308 bushels. Three families had 
13.5 acres of rye with a total yield of 169 bushels. One family 
had three acres of oats for feed; only six families cut any hay. Nine 
of the families raised no potatoes and the average for those who 
did raise them was less than 30 bushels per family. Thirty-six had 
no apples and 53 no peaches. By working this out for all families 
in the community, rather than for those who actually raised the 
crops, we find there is grown in the community an average per 
family of 2.8 acres of corn, one half acre of wheat, less than one 
fourth acre of rye, about one-third acre of hay, 25 bushels of pota- 
toes, 12 bushels of apples and less than two bushels of peaches. 

With regard to live stock, the figures are equally convincing 
that these are not farm families. Twenty-three had no horses and 
the average for the remainder is 1.5. Thirty-two had no milch cows 
and the average for the renainder is less than 1.4 per family. Of 
“other cattle,” 48 had none and the 11 remaining had only 18 head. 
None of them had any sheep. Sixteen had no hogs and the aver- 
age for the remainder is 5.5. Ten families have no chickens and 
the flocks of those who did averaged less than 32. Practically no 
geese, ducks or turkeys are raised. 

Aside from the little farming they do, the majority of the men 
in these families spend the greater part of their working time in the 
quarries. A few work about a steam plant connected with a near- 
by dam. So far as I was able to learn, there is plenty of work, 
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especially in the quarries; but the men work only a few days at a 
time and then lay off for a few days. Some of them cut firewood, 
posts and bean poles and haul them across the river to the county 
seat. Some gather roots and herbs, and pick berries and carry 
them to the trading center. Others fish and sell their products to 
regular customers in the nearby town. At the holiday season some 
gather holly, make Christmas wreaths and peddle them out. In 
fact there is a great variety of jobs—jobs which do not provide a 
steady, regular, daily income, but are intermittent. The men do 
not want to work every day but purposely follow those kinds of 
work that will allow them to lay off whenever they want to. 

An attempt was made to learn the annual family income. The 
information was classified under two headings—net farm income 
and supplementary income, the sum of which makes the net income. 

The net farm income is the amount of money left from the sale 
of all crops and live stock after the expenses for feed, seed, fertilizer, 
stock, labor, repairs and rentals have been taken out. The average 
amount received per family from the sale of crops and live stock 
amounted to $83, while the expenses amounted to $86. Instead 
of a gain from farm operations they have an average loss of $3 per 
family. 

The supplementary income is the amount received from the 
sale of wood, posts, merchandise, meat and flour, and the return 
from unskilled labor and rentals. The most important item is 
unskilled labor which averaged $630 per family. The sales amounted 
to a little over $19 per family, the largest item being wood. The 
total supplementary income averaged $650. By taking out the $8 
they lost on farm operations, we find their average net income to 
be $647. This estimate does not take into consideration the value 
of the food raised and consumed on the land, nor such expenses as 
taxes, interest on investment, insurance, etc. But bearing in mind 
all contingencies that might affect the income one way or another, 
it is evident that the average annual income per family is very low. 

For the most part, the parents are in the prime of life—the 
average age of the father being 44.2 years and of the mother 38.7 
years. 

In these 59 homes there are 208 children at home, an average 
of 3.5 per family. Of these, six are grandchildren and one more 
distantly related. There are four couples that have never had any 
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children in their homes, either of their own, of strangers or of rela- 
tives. 

Of the children at home 37 per cent are under six years of age, 
nearly 45 per cent are of compulsory school age (7 to 15), less than 
12 per cent from 16 to 21 years of age and about seven per cent 
over 21 years. Only three of these children are married and living 
at home. 

In these same families 89 children, or an average of 1.5 per 
family, have left home. Seventy-three per cent of these are over 
21 years of age, all of them are married. Twenty-one per cent are 
from 16 to 21 years of age, all but four of them are married. The 
remainder of the children are under 16 years of age. 

These same families have lost by death 79 children, 63 of whom 
were under five years of age at the time of death. This makes the 
total average number of children to which these mothers have given 
birth about 6.4, nearly 18 per cent of whom died before reaching 
the age of five. 

There is a tremendous amount of sickness among these families. 
At the time of the visit an epidemic of diphtheria was raging and 
just a short time before the community had been swept with scarlet 
fever. Many families never call a doctor, and even those who do 
frequently wait until it is too late. One boy died of diphtheria 
while I was in the community and the doctor told me the child’s 
life could have been saved if the parents had used anti-toxin when 
he had urged it. Tuberculosis is rampant in the community. Be- 
cause of the bad roads and the unreliability of the ferry, it often 
happens a doctor cannot be secured. It was said that there was 
only one doctor at the county seat who would go over to this com- 
munity. This I did not verify. Many of the children were suf- 
fering from the after-effects of the influenza, scarlet-fever and diph- 
theria. In one family I found four children ranging in age from 8 
to 14 years. The father said the children were complaining of head- 
aches but he didn’t think “it amounted to much.” I held up a flour 
sack on which were printed some letters about two inches high, and 
not one of the children could recognize these letters more than eight 
feet away. The father seemed surprised and said “I reckon as soon 
as we get the corn out, I’ll have to take ’em and have thar eyes 
looked after.” 


These people have a great amount of faith in home remedies, 
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especially roots and “yarbs.” Mother after mother told me that 
she had never had a doctor at the time of the birth of her children. 
Some didn’t believe in them, others waited too long and still others 
couldn’t get one. Many of their children are still-born or die at 
birth. Many deaths were reported due to violence, among which 
were murder, burned to death, scalded to death, killed in the quarry, 
drowning and suicide. 

Immorality among the parents is common and many illegiti- 
mate children were found in the community. Intermarriage is 
frequent. One feeble-minded and epileptic girl had given birth to 
four illegitimate children. Many of the women have had one and 
even two children before their marriage. Some of them are by 
the men they marry, others are not. So far as I was able to learn 
this clandestine living is confined wholly to the community. They 
do not bother people outside and vigorously resent any interference 
by outsiders with their mode of living. 

They live in miserable houses. Thirty-three have so-called 
frame houses, 25 log houses, and one has a stone house. Many of 
the houses are little more than shacks, poorly constructed and in a 
bad state of repair. Not one is painted or has a pleasing outward 
appearance and surroundings. The houses have a total of 227 
rooms, or an average of 3.85 per house. Since the family averages 
3.5 children and two adults, the average number of rooms per per- 
son is only .7. For many families the sleeping quarters are very 
much overcrowded, especially since the rooms are small in size. 
Inside the houses are as unattractive as outside; not being finished, 
but just boarded up with rough lumber. The walls are either bar- 
ren or pasted over with newspapers. The floors are uncarpeted, 
filthy, dirty and have a foul-smelling odor. Fireplaces are used for 
heating, and in many cases they are also the means by which the 
cooking is done. The furniture is very meagre, oftentimes dry-goods 
boxes serving for chairs and tables. Frequently there are not suffi- 
cient beds for all and the children are compelled to sleep on a pile 
of vermin-infested rags on the floor in the corner of a room. Many 
of the so-called beds can hardly be recognized as such because of the 
filthy litter that is piled on them. Only seven of the 59 houses are 
screened or even partly screened. 

One day I came upon a tumble-down log cabin. In the out- 
ward as well as the inward appearance, the situation was no different 
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from the conditions just described, except that in one little room 
there was a beautiful piano. The mother pointed to it with pride 
and said it had cost $700. She was paying for it at the rate of a 
dollar a week and had only four more years to pay. I do not know 
its value; it probably was not worth anywhere near what she be- 
lieved—but I do know that the house, the five acres of land sur- 
rounding it, and all the rest of their household furniture and equip- 
ment was not worth $700. 

Forty of the families have no toilets of any kind. There are 
only six wells in the whole community and only one is adequately 
protected. Some of the families living nearby carry their water 
from this well, but the rule for the community is to get their water 
from the creek in the winter time and from the springs in the sum- 
mer time. The quality of coldness is all that is desired to make 
good drinking water. These so-called springs are not springs in 
the true sense of the word, but are tiny streams of water winding in 
and around the hills always seeking the lower level. Since there 
are so few toilets, the bushes along these streams are used instead. 
This, together with the kitchen garbage, condemns the water as 
unfit for drinking purposes. 

Since these families live in the country and do some farming, 
it is interesting to know how much the farm contributes to their 
tables. 

They fattened, killed and used an average of 465 pounds of 
pork. In addition they bought an average of 156 pounds, making 
the total annual consumption of pork 621 pounds per family. In- 
cluding the children this means roughly two pounds of pork for each 
person a week. Most of the pork bought is salt bacon and oftentimes 
it is strong and scarcely fit for human consumption. 

A very small amount of veal or beef is used. Occasionally when 
at the county seat they buy a “mess” of fresh beef but the average 
family consumption of beef was only about 10 pounds a year. 

Very few chickens are used for the simple reason that they do 
not raise many, and they seldom buy them to kill. The number 
killed during the year averaged 11 to the family. For the same 
reason the annual consumption of eggs, less than 19 dozen per 
family, is not high. 

The consumption of flour amounts to about 1,200 _— a 
year per family, most of which is bought. The annual consumption 
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of corn meal amounts to less than seven bushels per family. Pota- 
toes averaged about 18 bushels to the family. They canned about 
70 quarts of fruit and 38 quarts of vegetables. 

The average consumption of these different items is consider- 
ably below that found in other farm communities which I have 
visited. The milk supply is wholly inadequate for the growing 
needs of children. The food lacks variety and is poorly cooked, 
many of the homes not having a cook stove. 

The recreational opportunities of the community are poor and 
largely negative. Not one of the parents or children belongs to or 
attends agricultural meetings of any kind. A few families—about 
one-third—reported attendance at picnics, for the most part socials, 
suppers or other activities carried on at the church. The most 
important form of recreation in the homes is dancing, at which about 
one-half of the families reported attendance. The square dance 
prevails and it generally bears a bad reputation in the community. 
There is usually a fight or two, much liquor, and occasionally a shoot- 
ing occurs. On the whole, there is a good deal of rowdyism in the 
community, and even at affairs conducted in the church, the teachers 
report difficulty in maintaining order. 

There are four automobiles in the community; not a telephone 
was found. Eighteen of the homes have pianos or organs, mostly 
the latter, and 16 have some other kind of musical instrument. 

Strange to say, very few even of the younger people go to the 
commercial amusements at the county seat. They go to town on 
business and when that is accomplished they return “across the 
the river,” as their section is often referred to by the townspeople. 
They do not mix and mingle with outsiders any more than they are 
compelled to. 

The educational qualifications of the parents are low. Of the 
56 men, 30 could not read or write and of the 56 women, 31 could 
not read or write. Twenty-one of the 26 men who could read and 
write have completed no more than the fifth grade and only one 
has gone beyond the eighth grade. This one man, now in his eighties, 
graduated from a small college in an adjoining state. He came and 
settled here in the community more than 40 years ago, has been 
twice married and raised two sets of children. His present wife 
cannot read or write. The reason for his coming and thus living 
remains unto himself a secret. Of the 25 women who could read 
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and write, 17 have not gone beyond the fifth grade and only one 
beyond the eighth grade. 

The number of books averaged less than five to the home. 
Twenty-seven families have no books at all, not even a Bible. In 
the whole community there are only two daily newspapers, ten 
weekly papers, three farm papers and four current magazines. 

From the appearance of things the children will be little if any 
better trained than are their parents. Of the 36 families with child- 
ren of school age, only six said they kept their children in school 
regularly. As excuses for keeping them home, 5 gave work, 12 sick- 
ness, 3 are opposed to having the school conducted by the Mission 
and 16 gave reasons classed as indifference. There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of sickness but indifference is by far the most important 
cause. This was verified by the statements of the teachers them- 
selves. They have no attendance officer and consequently the 
parents do just as they please about sending the children to school. 
For many years there were both a public school and a private one 
conducted by the Mission authorities; but this last year, largely 
because of the difficulty of getting a teacher, the public school has 
been abandoned and the funds have been used for the Mission 
school. A few of the families in the community are opposed to this, 
but while on principle the procedure may be questionable, yet in 
this particular case it is giving the people a better school than they 
otherwise would have. The Mission school, however, is powerless 
to enforce the compulsory attendance law and this is nullifying to 
a great extent its good effects. 

There is no doubt, however, that within the last few years 
there has been some improvement in school sentiment due to the 
activities of the Mission workers. The Mission has a well-trained 
teacher and an assistant who also teaches school, but because of 
other activities they both are greatly overworked. They have not 
only the school work which is hard and trying but are also the 
central figures in church and Sunday school activities. They visit 
the homes and are especially helpful where there is sickness. On 
the whole they have the confidence of the community and are slowly 
getting into shape to be of greater service to the people. They act 
also as a charity organization society, receiving donations of cloth- 
ing, shoes, etc., from other churches, societies and friends, and giv- 
ing them to people whom they think need or deserve them. Their 
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chief activity, however, outside of the school is the church work, 
All of these activities are of great importance and highly commend- 
able, but to my mind the thing this community needs is of greater 
and more fundamental importance. They need to know how to 
cook, how to keep house, how to care for and feed the children, how 
to make their homes attractive, how to care for the sick, and how 
to farm—in fact it may be summed up in one statement—how to 
live. The doling out of charity will not do it, church and Sunday 
school activities will not do it—even a well-conducted school will 
not do it—for the forces that undo are too great. I do not mean to 
criticise or belittle in the least these activities; they are good, and 
done in a true spirit of helpfulness, but they are the wrong point of 
approach. No people who are not self-respecting and self-support- 
ing can have a very high degree of spiritual life. Practical demon- 
stration in how to live and how to make a living will go farther than 
any other activity towards giving this community a spiritual life 
simply because these things are fundamental and without them 
there can be no higher enjoyment in life. These people do not so 
much need something done for them as they need to be taught how 
to do something for themselves. As Dr. Galpin pointed out, they 
are pathological. Their physical and mental health is low and 
they need to be treated accordingly. A community of this kind is 
a liability rather than an asset to society and if we consider alone 
the factor of social value, society would be better off without such 
a group of people; but humanitarianism will not allow the whole- 
sale destruction of any people regardless of their conditions, conse- 
quently we must apply the only specific we know, namely educa- 
tion. Education for health, education for economic purposes, edu- 
cation for recreation, education for enjoyment, all summed up in 
one statement—education for living. 








Whatever first attaches to the tender age of children, whether good or 
bad, remains most firmly fixed, so that throughout life it may not be expelled 
by any after expression—Comenius. 


The whole is no greater than the sum of its parts. Where the individual 
health, safety, and welfare are sacrificed or neglected the state must suffer. 


—U. S. Supreme Court, in Holden vs. Hardy, 1898. 














ECONOMICS AND CHILD WELFARE 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 


The writer of a recent editorial on child labor concluded with 
the following sentence: “As for those whose enlightened love for 
childhood teaches them that the development and happiness of 
these little ones depends upon the removal of the economic disabili- 
ties which hamper all workers, their place is certainly not among the 
ranks of the reformers.”” He had declared that child labor is due 
fundamentally to low wages and high rents, and suggested that the 
only remedy is the abolition of the present capitalistic system. 

The notion of the editorial writer is that child-labor reform is 
sentimentally futile, but he himself believes in a change of condi- 
tions as they affect children—he, too, would do away with child 
labor. But he would not bother with prohibitory child-labor laws 
or compulsory school attendance laws. He would go farther and 
faster. His own particular method of reform is much more drastic. 
The practical difficulty is that in no program of reform can we go 
farther or faster than public opinion will allow; and while the cap- 
italistic system is awaiting its Waterloo, something is actually being 
accomplished toward the abolition of child labor. 

The spirit of modern child-labor reform is not sentimental but 
scientific. The National Child Labor Committee is carrying on 
investigation and research of a type that exemplifies in social work 
the thought of Professor A. J. Todd, who says: “It is perfectly 
apparent by this time that the Promised Land of wholesome social 
life cannot be seen clearly by eyes dimmed with easy tears; nor 
can the call to constructive social work be heard above the thump- 
ing of a fluttery heart. Social reform of any and every kind must 
be thought out and carried through in the scientific spirit.” The 
National Committee in its varied studies is seeking facts whitherso- 
ever they may lead, without reference to socialism or any other ism 
except humanitarianism. Socialism is a theory; but humanitarian- 
ism is not a theory, neither is it of necessity a Slough of Sentiment. 
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To be scientific is essentially to have regard for cause-and-effect 
relationships. Child labor is recognized by leaders in reform not 
only as a cause of effects but as an effect of causes. Why do child- 
ten leave school to go to work? It has been found that scarcely a 
third of them do so under the influence of what might liberally be 
termed economic necessity. Taking our American child laborers 
by and large, they come from neither the affluent nor the indigent 
class of society but rather from that great group of the population 
‘which in common parlance is moderately well off. Some of them 
come from families where the labor of children is adopted as a means 
of becoming better off. 

Newsboys are popularly believed to be entitled to a special 
measure of sympathy and pity for their struggle to maintain the 
poverty stricken home or support the widowed mother. The myth 
of the newsboy breadwinner has been demolished in the modern 
quest of the facts about child labor. All investigations corroborate 
the general findings of Hexter’s study of ‘The Newsboys of Cin- 
cinnati.”” He found that 81.2 per cent of the newsboys there ‘“‘came 
from homes where both parents were alive.” Page after page of 
statistical data he summarizes as follows: “Judging by all of the 
above indications of their economic status, the number of families 
in need of the assistance of young school children in order to main- 

tain a safe standard of comfort and decency is very low. The pro- 
portion of families assisted by relief agencies is far below the aver- 
age expected. The actual number of cases in which newsboys have 
helped their families to achieve a normal standard of living when 
they would have been unable to attain it without such help is very 
small. In the complexity of motives actuating the rather large 
entry of children into the newspaper trade, poverty plays a very 
minor role. . . . The families of newsboys represent a compara- 
tively high stratum of our population.” 

Poverty does play a large part in the causation of child labor— 
together with near-poverty, the largest part—and we have to 
remember that in particular cases it is often mixed with other causes 
as a contributing factor, but it is not the primary cause or even 4 
contributing factor in a very considerable number of instances. 
Conditions in school, resulting in dissatisfaction or loss of interest, 
account solely or to a large extent for twenty-five to fifty per cent 
of the instances of withdrawal from school to go’to work. Most 
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children who leave school do so of their own accord, without parental 
compulsion or objection. We may blame the children or we may 
blame the parents, but possibly some of the responsibility belongs 
to the school itself. The school should appeal more strongly both 
to children and to parents as thoroughly worth while. It should 
exert a stronger holding power of its own, and for this purpose we 
need better buildings, better equipment, better paid and better 
trained teachers, a more varied and flexible curriculum more closely 
related to the life of the community, and some other improvements. 

The purely economic interpretation of child labor is good so 
far as it goes, but it falls down at several points. It does not ex- 
plain the fact that many of the most heartless—or thoughtless— 
exploiters of children are parents marked by prosperity. In rural 
America, as a rule, the larger the farm and the more extensive the 
farm operations, the harder the children have to work and the less 
time and energy they have for schooling and play. The owner of 
a 200-acre farm in the beet field section of a western state worked 
his six, eight, and ten-year-old children during the season, keep- 
ing them out of school, while another farmer, who had made $10,000 
the preceding year, kept his two children, seven and eleven years 
of age, at work while school was in session. These are not isolated 
instances but could be multiplied on page after page. 

It seems that one of the major causes of child labor is lack of 
understanding of the needs of children—lack of reverence for child- 
hood. It is lack of knowledge of what children ought to have, 
considered as children and as future adults, or of willingness to 
provide it at all costs. There are families in the direst poverty 
who will serve their children well in all matters that pertain to their 
welfare—safeguard their health, send them to school and keep 
them there, and give them a chance to enjoy an abundant and 
wholesome play-life. Appreciation of childhood and ministration 
to its material and spiritual needs is not wholly dependent on the 
size of the family pocketbook. 

Child-labor reform preaches the gospel of childhood. It 
preaches the needs of children and the rights of children that 
are founded upon those needs. It preaches the substitutes for 
child labor. For modern child-labor reform looks upon child 
labor as a phase of the general problem of child welfare. It 
pays: attention to adult welfare in its relation, not to child labor 
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alone, but to child welfare in such of its manifold phases as health, 
schooling, play, delinquency, and dependency. Child labor it 
defines as a matter largely, and often wholly, of lost schooling or 
insufficient play, and in its program of reform urges, in addition to 
prohibitory child-labor and compulsory school attendance laws, the 
betterment of the schools and the provision of adequate play facili- 
ties. In its program it does not ignore the economic factor in child- 
labor causation but urges children’s scholarships, mothers’ pensions 
and other methods of making it possible for the children of poor 
parents to stay in school and have opportunity for healthful out- 
door play—and thus be helped out of the poverty of the family. 
It is interested in workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, and minimum wages—in all measures, legislative and other- 
wise, that will promote the economic welfare and security of adult 
workers. 

Since the economic factor operates in the causation of child 
labor, it is recognized in the program of prevention. But the eco- 
nomic factor is only one factor in child-labor causation. Poverty 
and near-poverty do not alone explain child labor. Lower rents 
and higher wages are not going to solve the problem. A new social 
and economic order is not the solution unless it changes mankind, 
but by that time mankind will already have changed. Perhaps a 
new order of society would diminish the materialism, that under 
the present system, seems to have quite as much to do with child 
labor as poverty. The prosperous and the unprosperous alike are 
caught in the throes of this materialism. Those who are without 
money need it, those who have it struggle on for more, and in both 
cases the child is the sufferer. 

It is a curious and enlightening fact that while commentators 
of a radical persuasion declare that child-labor reform is too slow 
and conservative, its program is denounced by others as altogether 
too radical. When, a short time ago, the present writer referred 
in print to “the democracy of childhood” as the objective in child- 
labor reform he was editorially criticised for promulgation of dan- 
gerous doctrine. What he had in mind was not equality of indi- 
viduals in respect of either endowment or achievement, but equality 
of opportunity in childhood for sufficient play, suitable work, and 
a minimum of education in the schools. But “the dogma of equal 
opportunity,” said this editor, ‘carries vastly further than that.” 
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Where could we stop, he queried, if once we set out to guarantee 
opportunity in the form of a chance for schooling and freedom from 
labor—could we stop at the age of 16? or 18? or 20? or where? 
The editor saw limitless possibilities—but all dangerous ones. He 
saw the wiping out of inheritance and bequest of property in the 
name of this “dogma of equal opportunity.” He saw the subver- 
sion of the whole social and economic order, and he was terrified 
at the prospect. 

It is doubtless true that the ideal—or dogma, as the editor called 
it—of equal opportunity carries pretty far, but so does the denial 
of that ideal. The denial carries pretty far in the opposite direction. 
Suppose we should deny to all children health and play and school- 
ing and the other rightful opportunities of childhood. Would the 
editor accept that ideal—or dogma—as properly applicable to his 
own children? We might attempt to equalize opportunity by with- 
holding it entirely, but that would be dangerous doctrine from the 
standpoint of those who can and wish to give their own children 
every opportunity at their start in life. The question arises, who 
are the children who are entitled to opportunity? Are they only 
the children who are born to opportunity, or all the children who are 
able to profit by it? 

We cannot establish absolute equality of opportunity, but we 
can equalize the distribution of certain forms of opportunity in 
minimum amounts. Society need go no farther than it wishes in 
choosing the forms or amounts it will guarantee. It can stop when 
it decides that the time has come to stop. 

The real ‘dogma of equal opportunity” is found in the frequent 
assertion and still more frequent assumption that every child has 
as good a chance as another to make good in this “land of equal 
- opportunity.” Mixed with this false philosophy we discover a 
romantic fondness for child laborers on the part of a large propor- 
tion of the American public, which sees in working children, espe- 
cially boys, the great American romance of success. The child 
laborer, per se, is a future captain of industry, a colossus of com- 
merce, a master of men. The chances are against his ever being 
able to earn more than a living wage, if as much as that, but with 
fine disregard of facts we stick to the idea. It is the same psychol- 
ogy as that of superstition; we count the exceptional cases, dis- 
regarding the cases that follow the general rule. 
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Occasionally the future success of the child laborer is reckoned 
in terms other than pecuniary. A successful man of business, in 
opposing the passage of a child-labor bill in a state legislature, called 
his colleagues to witness that not only was he himself an example 
of what child labor could do for a man, but so was Abraham Lin- 
coln. ‘But you and Abraham Lincoln,” came the voice of one 
rising in his seat—“‘you and Abraham Lincoln are exceptions.” 
Lincoln himself attributed his success to the influence of his mother, 
A metropolitan newspaper recently expatiated on the fact that 
several of the candidates who had just been nominated for high office 
in the nation had gone to work at an early age. ‘Without oppor- 
tunities or advantages of any kind,’’ wrote the editor, ‘these men 
have risen to prominence and power.” And added, “How wonder- 
ful is America!” or words to that effect. 

But when we come to think of it, in Dr. Crothers’ suggestive 
phrase, we know full well that nobody succeeds in life without 
opportunities or advantages of some kind—unusual parents, maybe, 
or unusual ability; a taste for good reading, perhaps, was somehow 
developed, good books were available, and time was available for 
making use of them; or a special talent or genius for mechanics or 
science was awakened by some accidental stimulus of environment 
and was strengthened by exercise; and perchance good friends were 
found. No man ever succeeded because of child labor, but rather 
in spite of it; no man because of the lack of the rightful opportuni- 
ties and advantages of children as represented by the substitutes 
for child labor. We boast about our self-made men, but Ward’s 
studies of achievement show conclusively that self-made men are 
rare or non-existent and that “all who have succeeded have done 
so by virtue of some form of opportunity.” He listed among the 
chief environmental factors favoring success: ‘Careful and pro- 
longed intellectual training during youth, whereby all the fields of 
achievement become familiar and a choice of them possible in har- 
mony with intellectual proclivities and tastes.” 

It is rather surprising that the American cult of opportunity 
should stand in the way of child-labor reform, but so it does. ‘“Op- 
portunity,” “equality of opportunity,” and “land of opportunity,” 
may be listed in the long catalogue of stereotyped words and phrases 
that pass current without the vindication of critical thought in the 
particular connections in which they are so glibly used—and misused. 
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Tue CHANCE HE WANTED 


He was a typical gamin, so diminutive in stature that I had 


to stoop to interrogate him, which I did in this way: 


“Where do you get your papers, my little man?” 
“Oh, I buy ’em in the Times Alley.” 

“What do you pay for them?” 

“Fi’ cents.” 

“What do you sell them for?” 

“Fi’ cents.” 

“You don’t make anything at that?” 

“Nope.” 

“Then what do you sell them for?” 

“Oh, just to get a chance to holler.” 


“George,” said the teacher, ‘“‘what does c-a-t spell?” 

“Don’t know sir,” said George. 

“What does your mother keep to catch mice?” 

“Trap, sir.” 

“No, no. What animal is very fond of mi k?” 

“A baby, sir.” 

“You dunce! What is it that scratched your sister’s face?” 
“My nails, sir.” 

“I am out of patience. There, do you see that animal on the 


fence?’’ 


“Yes, sir!” 
“Then tell me what does c-a-t- spell?” 
“Kitten, sir.” 
—Bambino. 
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The City chap for the novelty of the thing had agreed to work 
on his uncle’s farm. One of his first remarks was: “I can push 
the plow all right, but why do I have to shove the blamed horse 
around with it?” 


—Good Words. 


TEACHER: “Jimmie, let’s see whether you have forgotten sub- 
traction during vacation. Seven boys went to the pond but two 
had been told not to go swimming. How many went in?” 

JIMMIE: ‘‘Why, seven, of course.” 

—National School Digest. 








“Senator McCumber appears to believe that children ought to work; and 
so do we. He remarked during the Senate tariff-hearings that if a child never 
works until he is sixteen years old, he never will learn to work; and this is 
true enough, though a wholly superfluous statement. Children are by nature 
about the hardest-working critters in creation. If Senator McCumber would 
for one day only undertake to follow the average five-year-old child through 
its regular pursuits, he would find that all his previous notions of hard work 
were only rudimentary. We heartily agree with Mr. McCumber that work is 
a good thing for children, and all the children that we ever saw or heard of seem 
to agree too, since there is no such thing as keeping them away from work except 
by force without stint or limit. Mr. McCumber’s idea of work, however, seems 
to be that of work under an employer, for pay; and this is another thing alto- 
gather. Child labor, as commonly understood, is one of the most patent and 
unmistakable marks of an uncivilized community, and if Senator McCumber 
said, as according to the press reports he did say, anything which could by any 
conjuration be taken as a good word for it, he ought to be ashamed of himself.” 


—The Freeman, January 11, 1922. 


Children are the germs of a powerful social evolution. In them are incar- 
nated and vitalized the marvelous hopes of humanity. Yes; they are the 
giving faith, the constructive faith of the future cosmopolis, from whose spires 
will be disseminated to the four winds the gospel of truth and it will lay the 
foundation of future human happiness.—Francisco F. Fernandez. 


The attitude of a nation toward child welfare will scon become the test 
of its civilization Herbert Hoover. 





























VocaTIONAL EpucaTion. Donald Snedden. New York: Macmillan Co. 


1920. 


This book, in the words of its author, is devoted “primarily to a discussion 
of current problems in vocational education.” Vocational education for the 
rank and file, as distinguished from professional education for the few, is com- 
paratively recent. It is interpreted by Professor Snedden as “an expansion— 
and a tremendous one—of the purposes of education by means of those spe- 
cialized agencies which we collectively designate as schools.” The aim, scope, 
organization and administration of this type of work are explained, emphasis 
being placed on issues which are still controversial rather than on questions 
regarding which agreement has been reached. Specific branches of vocational 
education and the problems connected with each are discussed in detail, but 
the social and educational significance of the whole movement is never lost 
sight of. 

G. H. F. 


TE Monster. Horace Bleakley. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


The lives of the little orphan, Robert Willoughby, apprenticed to a cotton 
mill when child labor conditions were at their worst, his son and his grandchild, 
reflect the industrial development of England between the end of the eighteenth 
and that of the twentieth century. Fortunately the conditions described, as 
they affect children at least, are a thing of the past. 

G. H. F. 


Pustic Epucation 1n Kentucky. A Report by the Kentucky Educational 
Commission. 


The General Education Board has recently completed a survey of public 
schools in the Blue Grass State. This volume furnishes an excellent picture 
of present conditions with detailed recommendations aimed to secure improved 
methods of administration, better-trained teachers and more adequate financial 
support. 


The report recognizes that these changes are far-reaching and may seem 
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drastic, but regards them as essential. Experience, moreover, has demon- 
strated that they are practicable. “What these states have done, Kentucky 
can do.” 

G. H. F. 


THe TWENTIETH-CENTURY RuraL Scuoou. E. E. Davis, M.A. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


This is an elementary book for rural school teachers of a popular, not a 
scientific, nature. Its method is largely illustrative, its pages being filled with a 
description of the experiences of rural school teachers in various communities. 
The two outstanding impressions left by this book are: first, the necessity of 
interesting the community in the school; second, the fact that the success or 
failure of the school depends entirely upon the personality and adaptability of 
the teacher. Although it recognizes the limitations of the present rural school 
its suggestions as to curriculum and activities call for a modification and not 
a reorganization of the present system. 

G. H. F. 


Tue Trainina or Youtu. T. W. Berry. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


The author states in his preface that “this is intended to be a practical 
work, partly for the assistance of those who are in close touch with the adoles- 
cents, but also to serve a much wider purpose, because the nation as a whole 
needs to turn its attention to its duty towards the young, both outside the school 
and during the critical years immediately after school life.’”’ His book is not 
a scientific treatment of the subject but is rather a handbook of suggestions 
which each reader may work out for himself. It is the sincere expression of 
his conviction that everything can be accomplished by a judicious combination 
of education, recreation and religion with the purpose of bringing all the spe- 
cial advantages and spirit of the Public Schools to the whole youth of England. 


H. B. 8. 


Tue AmeERIcAN Pusiic ScHoot. Ross L. Finney, Ph.D. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 


This book serves two purposes: (1) It presents a condensed, yet well-pro- 
portioned, history of education in the United States from pre-revolutionary 
times to the present day, emphasizing the influence of foreign educators such 
as Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel. (2) In the light of this history 
it discusses the educational situation of today, giving special emphasis to the 
weakness of our rural schools, the need for revision of the curriculum and change 
in methods of instruction. It describes briefly significant features in modern 
education such as the Gary System, the junior high school, rural school consoli- 
dation, the use of intelligence tests, etc., and suggests new lines for experiment 
in the future. 

G. H. F. 
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Tue PsycuoLtocy oF ADOLESCENCE. Frederick Tracy, Ph.D. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 


This book is one of a series designed to serve as a manual for teachers in 
the field of moral and religious education. Dr. Tracy’s book, however, is an 
excellent treatment of the subject for the general reader. It reflects through- 
out the influence of modern biological psychology. 


Tue ScreNTIFIC SprrIT AND SocraL Work. Arthur James Todd. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 


Excerpt: ‘We all recognize that no little perverse sentimentalism has gone 
into the plea for restrictions upon the labor of women and children, and we 
condemn it without stint. But what of the sentimental interest of employers 
in maintaining woman’s right to work as many hours as she wants to, or in 
permitting children to become captains of industry at any age they please? 
People, strange as it may seem, are still able to stir up a claptrap sort of sen- 
timental indignation over the poor widow whose child is prohibited from follow- 
ing his calling as newsboy or gum-seller or messenger boy on city streets late 
at night. Other people are still gullible enough to swallow the sentimental 
appeal of the less efficient employer for aid in averting the destruction to in- 
dustry and to nation if child labor is withdrawn or if the twelve-hour shift for 
men and night work for women are prohibited. Such feeble folk need some 
such bracing and manly tonic as a notable Connecticut employer gave not long 
ago on the subject of child labor. He said, ‘We are not here primarily to do 
business; . . . any business which employs children so young that their physi- 
cal and moral growth is dwarfed and stunted is, to the extent to which it so 
employs them, an evil in the community, and not a benefit.’ ”’ 


LancuaGE oF Music. Olive B. Wilson-Dorrett. In Play School Series, edited 
by Clark W. Hetherington. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. $2.40. 


As the book deals with the acquisition of the musical language, it might 
be called a Primer of the Language of Music. It is not intended for the child, 
but is a guide for the leader or teacher in organizing the child’s activities for 
control of the musical language through the play instinct. The method de- 
mands no special technical knowledge of music on the part of the teacher. 


Monograpus ON VocaTionaL Epucation, 1921 Series, Number 1. Report on 
Teaching Social Science in High Schools and Industrial Classes. Ruth 
Mary Weeks, John R. Commons and Frank M. Leavitt. The Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West. 


Whether the curriculum is to be purely academic, completing the education 
which the child should have received before being permitted to leave school, 
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whether it is to be purely industrial and technical to insure his occupational 
skill, or whether it is to be of broader scope including a consideration of e¢o. 
nomic and social questions, general science, hygiene, etc., is the most important 
question which faces continuation schools today. A monograph on Vocational 
Education published by the Vocational Education Association of the Middle 
West presents an able argument for giving instruction in social science in con- 
tinuation schools and suggests a course of study adapted to this type of school. 
The relation of this course to the general continuation school curriculum is 
explained, and a general bibliography for the course is appended. 


G. H. F. 


CLEVELAND RECREATION SurRvEy. Rowland Haynes, Directing Consultant. 
Ohio: Cleveland Foundation Committee. 


The findings and recommendations of the Cleveland Recreation Survey 
are now available in seven well-printed and handy volumes, uniform with the 
report of the Cleveland Education Survey. The books are illustrated with 
diagrams, charts, maps and half-tones. Every volume is readably written. 
Titles of the volumes with their principal authors are as follows: Delinquency 
and Spare Time, by Henry W. Thurston; School Work and Spare Time, by 
F. G. Bonser; Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, by John L. Gillin; The 
Sphere of Private Organizations, by Katherine Vassault; The Commercializa- 
tion of Recreation, by Charolotte Rumbold; Public Provision for Recreation, 
by Rowland Haynes and Allen T. Burns. The report of the Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Survey, though dealing primarily with local conditions and problems, is of 
general interest and value. 


HeattH AND Sociat Progress. Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 


Health books are the popular things nowadays, but this book is designed 
more to popularize health with thinking people than to make a bid for popular 
consumption. Professor Binder regards health as “the greatest factor in the 
history of man.” ‘True social action can come only from an abundance of 
vitality.” He traces the influence of health upon ideals and in turn upon social 
progress. Such factors as food, housing, climate, and heredity are rather aca- 
demically treated from the standpoint of their bearing on health and of their 
influence upon the development of civilizaton. ‘Specific cases of health in 
relation to society” are traced through Greek and Roman history with special 
reference to malaria as the cause of the downfall of their civilizations. One is 
impressed particularly with the book’s value in its reference to the general 
literature touching on health and its philosophical reasoning in arguing the case 
for public health. 

H. H. M. 

















NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


How ANp WHEN ORGANIZED 


The National Child Labor Committee, organized April 15, 1904, was incor- 
porated by Act of Congress, February 21, 1907, “to promote the interests of 
children.” It owes its origin to the coming together of several men and women 
who, in different parts of the country, had been aroused by what they had seen 
of child labor in some of its worst forms, and to the publication of census figures 
showing the great extent of the evil. 


PURPOSE OR OBJECT 


The object of the Committee is to safeguard American childhood as affected 
by industrial and agricultural conditions. The enactment and enforcement of 
progressive legislation and the development of enlightened public opinion are 
essential features of the Committee’s policy. The Committee’s effort goes be- 
yond legislation—it goes beyond prohibition to all practicable means and methods 
of prevention, some of which require legislation and some of which do not. The 
Committee is vitally interested in the whole problem of premature school-leav- 
ing. It is interested, as well, in the establishment of substitutes for child labor, 
particularly suitable schooling, suitable play and suitable work—and in these 
measures both as a method and as a goal of child labor reform. Not an unoccu- 
pied but a well occupied childhood is its aim. 


Sreciric ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES RENDERED 


The legislative program of the Committee is chiefly concerned with child 
labor laws, compulsory education laws, mothers’ pension laws, and so-called 
Children’s Codes. Items in the program may be listed as follows: Better child 
labor laws, better enforced; better school attendance laws, better enforced; 
better schools with stronger holding power of their own; vocational training; 
guidance, and placement; health supervision of the child in school and at work, 
physical examination of applicants for working papers; provision of public 
recreation facilities for children; ehildren’s scholarships, mothers’ pensions, and 
other means of relieving and preventing poverty; all children under 16 in school 
on full time; all children between 16 and 18 in part-time or continuation schools 
if not attending school on full time. Throughout its existence the Committee 
has emphasized the necessity of efficient administration. In the last few years 
it has devoted much attention to the Children’s Code, which represents the 
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attempt, in a given state, to standardize and coordinate the laws and adminis. 
trative agencies having to do with children and to supply laws and agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the statutes. 

The National Child Labor Committee from its inception has based its 
work on first hand knowledge gained through investigation of the particular 
phase of child labor under discussion. Such investigations were at first, of neces- 
sity, on a small scale, and devoted to a specific issue. Today the Committee 
has a large staff of trained investigators whose services are placed at the dis- 
posal of any community desirous of discovering the truth about itself as regards 
child welfare. Several states have taken advantage of this service, and in coop- 
eration with both public and private agencies, the Committee has made a num- 
ber of state-wide child welfare studies. These surveys cover such subjects as 
Public Health, Education, Dependency, Juvenile Delinquency, Institutions, 
Recreation, Child Labor, Agriculture, Rural Life, Taxation, and Law and Ad- 
ministration. 


TERRITORY COVERED 


The Committee deals with this problem as a local community problem, as 
a state problem, and as a national problem. It works throughout the United 
States. 


How INpIviIpUALsS OR ComMuNITIES May SEcuRE SERVICE 


By application to the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


PUBLICATIONS OR EXHIBITIONS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The Committee publishes Toe AMERICAN CHILD, a quarterly magazine of 
general child welfare. It also publishes various pamphlets and reports, includ- 
ing reports of its State child welfare studies. Photographs, slides and exhibits 
are furnished. 


PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Children in Agriculture. Ruth McIntire. 10 cents. 

People Who Go To Beets. Theresa Wolfson. 15 cents. 

Children Who Work in Our Streets. Ruth McIntire. 5 cents. 

Child Welfare Work and the State. Edward N.Clopper. 10 cents. 

Farm Labor 2s. School Attendance. Gertrude H. Folks. 10 cents. 

Helping the Farmers Through Their Children. Owen R. Lovejoy. 

Recreation and Child Welfare. Raymond G. Fuller. 10 cents. 

Seventeenth Annual Report. Owen R. Lovejoy. 

State Laws and Minimum Standards for Child Protection. 

Child Labor Facts. 1922. 

Child Labor, Compulsory School Attendance, and Mothers’ Pension Laws of 
the States in Brief. 50 cents a copy. 
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SpeciaL State SURVEYS 


Child Welfare in Kentucky. $1.25. 

Child Welfare in Oklahoma. $.75. 

Child Welfare in Alabama. $1.00. 

Child Welfare in North Carolina. $1.00. 

Child Welfare in Tennessee. $1.50. 

Rural Child Welfare.* The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


* Based on a study in West Virginia. 











If you believe in the work that 


The National Child Lobos 


Committee 
is doing, you will secure at least 
one new member this year, when 
we need new members more 


than ever before 


























ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In Boys and Girls? In Child Welfare Work? 


In Rural Problems? In America’s Future? 


Read ‘‘Rural Child Welfare’’ 


This book exemplifies what Professor A. J. Todd calls “the 
scientific spirit in social work,”’ yet is replete with what the news- 
papers call “human interest.” It furnishes the people of West 
Virginia a graphic picture of the present situation there, with a 
definite outline of remedial policies; it shows the general public a 
cross-section of American life, and should inspire in American citi- 
zens in any state a desire to know conditions as they exist and to do 
all that is possible to make childhood a larger, a richer, and a safer 
realm. 


Rural Child Welfare 


An inquiry by the National Child Labor Committee, Based 
Upon Conditions in West Virginia, Under the Direction of Edward 
N. Clopper, Ph.D. Photographic illustrations by Lewis W. Hine. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


CHAPTERS 
Introduction... ........... Edward N. Clopper 
The Rural Home... Charles E.. Gibbons 
Child Labor on Farms..................................W. W. Armentrout 
Rural School Attendance...........................Gertrude H. Folks 
Rural Recreation Raymond G. Fuller 
Dependent and Delinquents : Sara A. Brown 
Taxation and Child Welfare Hettie L. Hazlett 
The Child and the State. Wiley H. Swift 


Obtainab!e at special price of $2 through National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find $ for which please send me 
of RURAL CHILD WELFARE. 
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